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Vandamm 


HELEN HAYES, subject of the first article in a series on “The Actor Attacks 
His Part’, which begins in this issue, lends her fine talent again to Laurence 


Housman’s gentle saga, Victoria Regina, one of last season’s greatest successes. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


THE DEATH OF AN ARTIST— 
A MINOR REVOLUTION — NEWS 
OF THE COMEDIE-FRANCAISE 


NE day in mid-July the Basques of 
O the beautiful, peaceful Spanish 
seaport of San Sebastian arranged a folk- 
dance festival in honor of a guest as be- 
loved as she was distinguished, Spain’s 
greatest dancer, Argentina, who had just 
completed a triumphant series of ballet 
performances at the Paris Opera (ballets 
prepared for an American tour this win- 
ter that was already completely booked). 
The day was beautiful, the dances skil- 
fully performed, the guest of honor de- 
lighted, as she always was, to see any of 
her country’s native dances well per- 
formed. Within an hour or two after she 
left the festival to drive to her summer 
home in Bayonne, Argentina was dead 
of a heart attack. Within a day or two, 
war came to San Sebastian. Beauty and 
peace were only memories. Argentina 
was, as a person and as an artist, so close 
to the heart of THEATRE ARTS that it 
seems impossible to say more of her to- 
day. Some day there will be the difficult 
but happy task to face of making a por- 
trait of this splendid woman, the ideal 
worker and the perfect artist, and of 
saying what she meant not only in her 





THE last volume in ‘The New Tem- 
ple Shakespeare’ series offers this 
amusing decoration by Eric Gill on 
its first page to stimulate the reader 
to look further, as of course he will 
do. The little book is made up of 
M. R. Ridley’s commentary on the 
plays he has sagaciously edited for 
the publishers, J. M. Dent in Lon- 
don, E. P. Dutton in New York. 


RICHARD BOLESLAVSKY, au- 
thor of Acting: the First Six Lessons, 
plans a third book, Escape of a 
Lancer, to follow the popular Way of 
a Lancer and Lances Down. His lat- 
est assignment in moving picture 
direction is The Garden of Allah, the 
most recent Technicolor production, 
with Marlene Dietrich and Charles 
Boyer, remade from Robert Hichens’ 
one-time popular novel. 
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HARDLY has the summer festival 
season ended, with a record success 
from Salzburg to Schenectady, be- 
fore plans are announced for the 
summer of 1937 which are even more 
intriguing. Gripsholm, one of the 
most beautiful of Sweden’s royal 
castles, with a great outdoor theatre 
and a tiny semi-circular private 
theatre, built for Gustavus III, is to 
be the scene of one of these festivals. 
The castle will be four hundred 
years old in 1937 and the festival is 
to celebrate this anniversary. Per 
Lindberg, the famous Stockholm 
director, will be in charge of the pro- 
duction, which includes an enormous 
outdoor spectacle that promises well 
for the twenty thousand spectators 
for whom provision is being made 
in the castle grounds. 
e 

WHEN a prominent publishing 
house devotes a lengthy news re- 
lease entirely to books on the the- 
atre, that is news in these days when 
books on the drama have acquired 
the reputation of being poor sellers. 
Random House introduces its long 
story with the proud statement that 
its list now contains most of the 
prominent playwrights of America, 
and goes on to announce several 
play publications for the new season, 
among them Emlyn Williams’ Night 
Must Fall, Clifford Odets’ The Silent 
Partner, George Middleton’s That 
Was Balzac (already out), J. M. 
Barrie’s The Boy David and, coinci- 
dent with Broadway production, 
Sidney Kingsley’s latest work and 
the first two plays in Eugene 
O’Neill’s new cycle. There is also 
this encouraging statement: ‘. . . 
not only do most of the plays that 
they publish make a substantial 
profit, but . . . they have secured 
other contracts of great value as a 
direct result of their plays in book 
form.’ It is time for others to forget 
the outmoded theory that theatre 
books are, ipso facto, failures. 
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own world of the Spanish dance but to 
the dance and the young dancers of 
America. 


gw publication of the Soviet Theatre 
issue of THEATRE ARTS has started 
what some people, not in the business of 
editing and publishing a magazine, might 
call a minor revolution in the office. This 
revolt is not concerned with interna- 
tional, economic or political relation- 
ships, but with relationships between 
the letters of the Russian and the English 
alphabets. As is the custom in modern 
warfare, it isnot a two-sided but a many- 
sided battle, the philologists arrayed 
against the phoneticians, the simplified 
spellers against them both, the Russians 
who went from their native land to Eng- 
land or America (and adopted the name- 
spelling of their adopted countries) strug- 
gling against their brothers who came by 
way of Germany or France. So, for ex- 
ample, there was Chekhov, Tchek-ov 
and -off, Nemirovitch-Dantchenko and 
Nemirovich-Danchenko, there was Tsch- 
aikowsky and Tchaikovsky, Chaliapin 
and Chaliapine, Turgenyev and Turgen- 
ieff, there was Maly, Mali, Malii. 
Whatever others may do to lighten 
their share of this struggle, THEATRE 
ARTS is capitulating today. Hereafter 
Stanislavski will appear in these pages 
always with a final philological i, in defer- 
ence to the translator of his new ‘gram- 
mar of acting’, 4n Actor Prepares, which 
THEATRE ARTS will have the honor to 
publish next month. And Anton Tchekov 
— who has been with us so long in this 
form — will, on the other hand, surrender 
to his distinguished nephew, Michael 
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Chekhov, who uses the familiar English 
spelling of his name and who will, we 
hope, with the founding of his new school 
of the theatre at Dartington Hall, pro- 
vide enough provocative material to 

ermit the name to appear regularly in 
these columns. The only pledge the edi- 
tors and printers do not make in connec- 
tion with this spelling of Russian names 
is one of consistency. 


NE of the most important theatre 
O news notes that comes from Eu- 
rope is the announcement of a change in 
the policy of the Comédie-Frangaise 
coincident with the appointment of 
Edouard Bourdet as director of the thea- 
tre. The Minister of National Education, 
under whom the Comédie functions, 
has, at the same time, named four of the 
leaders in the avant-garde theatres in 
Paris as stage directors to work with 
Bourdet: Jacques Copeau, Gaston Baty, 
Charles Dullin and Louis Jouvet, all fine 
theatre men, and modern theatre men, 
by instinct, training and experience. 
There is no telling what this change may 
mean to the repertory and the method 
of the Comédie, but there is nothing in 
the appointment that does not give 
assurance of the maintenance of all that 
is best in the national theatre’s style and 
tradition and does not at the same time 
indicate a hope of progress in the rela- 
tion of the house to modern life and new 
theatre forms. 

Edouard Bourdet, who is perhaps best 
known in America as the author of The 
Captive, has had many successful and 
popular plays in Paris, the last among 
them Margot, an historical pageant-play 





THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


THE Gate Theatre Studio of Lon- 
don, where Victoria Regina was first 
staged, is this season presenting a 
further series of Laurence Hous- 
man’s episodes in the life of the 
Queen under the direction of Nor- 
man Marshall. The Children’s Hour 
and Tobacco Road also feature on the 
program of the Gate which, owing 
to its subscription membership, is 
outside the jurisdiction of the tg 
lish Censor and is therefore the 
only theatre in London able to 
present these plays. Other promised 
productions are a play on the life of 
Oscar Wilde by Leslie and Sewell 
Stokes, a modern adaptation of 
Terence’s famous Latin comedy, 
The Eunuch; Jean-Jacques Ber- 
nard’s L’ Invitation au Voyage, Con- 
greve’s The Double Dealer, Lord 
Dunsany’s new play, Lord Adrian; 
and a musical satire entitled Your 


Number’s Up. 


‘ALTHOUGH’, in the words of the 
Observer’s Moscow correspondent, 
‘the Kremlin regards the Russian 
cinema as the most vital art force 
which the country possesses and does 
much to foster its development’, the 
legitimate theatre still takes first 
place in the hearts of the people, to 
judge from the response to a sea- 
son’s entrance examinations for the 
dramatic schools of the country. 
More than 11,000 applications — 
the largest number recorded since 
the Revolution — were made for the 
500 vacancies in the 44 free dramatic 
schools of the U.S.S.R. In Moscow 
alone, four of the city’s seventeen 
schools were swamped by 4230 ap- 
plications, from which 708 were 
chosen for tests and 174 finally 
enrolled. Only 350 young people 
responded to the call of one of 
the leading motion-picture com- 
panies, and even the offer of free 
tuition and stipends to accepted stu- 
dents failed to arouse a greater re- 
sponse, if report speaks truly. 
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ALTHOUGH the American dance 
world no longer relies solely on for- 
eign talent or extols the visitors at 
the expense of the home product, it 
does not cease to welcome dancers 
from all parts of the world. The new 
season, as usual, finds many visiting 
artists on the scheduled list of per- 
formers. From Russia and England, 
from India and Poland, they an- 
nounce themselves. The Jooss Ballet, 
planning a world tour, will stop off in 
New York for a series of recitals, rein- 
troducing standbys like The Green 
Table together with such works as 
Le Miroir that were seen for the 
first time last season and Le Fils 
Prodigue, new to New York. Trudi 
Schoop, the young dancer-comedian 
who made an amusing debut last 
year, will return, as, of course, will 
the de Basil Ballet Russe, now an 
institution, with such new works as 
Massine’s ballet to Berlioz’s ‘Sym- 
phonie Fantastique’. Asaf and Sula- 
mith Messerer, brother and sister 
dancers from the Soviet, are again 
listed for an American premiere, 
although the first announcement of 
this kind appeared several seasons 
ago. A young Italian, Spadolini, is 
expected to introduce himself in a 
recital composed of excerpts from 
several Italian ballets and such 
items as a modern machinery num- 
ber. A dancer from the National 
Theatre in Warsaw, Tatiana Barba- 
koff, is scheduled for a debut in 
January with caricatures of Hitler, 
Stalin, Mussolini, Mickey Mouse 
and others. A group called the Ballet 
Espagnol de Juan Martinez has 
already announced a definite date for 
an American debut. Also from un- 
settled Spain may come Rosita 
Montenegro, gypsy dancer of Sacro 
Monte. And finally, New York 
will see for the second time the art 
of India’s leading dance exponent, 
Uday Shan-Kar, this time supported 
by new dancers and musicians re- 
puted to possess exceptional talent. 
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in which Yvonne Printemps was starred 
last winter (its published version is re- 
viewed in this issue’s ‘ Bookshelf’). Bour- 
det is a man of ripe intellectual experi- 
ence and fine taste in «art and letters 
and, in spite of real pride in his own 
work, of gracious humility before the 
work of other men of achievement. A 
note will illustrate this. Copeau and 
Bourdet met for the first time on ship- 
board coming to New York — Copeau 
to stage The Brothers Karamazov for the 
Theatre Guild, Bourdet as the author 
of the sensational success of the 1927 
season. At a party given in Copeau’s 
honor, Bourdet was a guest and was in- 
vited to receive with Copeau. But he 
was soon discovered in a corner of a back 
room, refusing ‘the centre of the stage’ 
with the phrase, ‘This is Copeau’s day.’ 

If it is to be Copeau’s day again at 
the Comédie-Francaise, with Bourdet 
standing guard over it, and then Jouvet’s 
day and Dullin’s and Baty’s, the fine old 
Comédie-Frangaise will again be a thea- 
tre for a nation’s pride. If Copeau takes 
his favorite Moliére back to the place 
that was for so long his finest living home, 
the Comédie will be a theatre for the 
world’s pride. 


HE earlier American theatre was not 

literary but its plays form a record 
both of American types and customs and 
of theatre history. Important, therefore, 
is the plan being formulated by a na- 
tional board of editors, headed by Bar- 
rett H. Clark, to preserve in printed form 
unpublished, produced native plays that 
are now in the hands of libraries or 
in the collections of private owners. 
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LOUIS JOUVET, just appointed one of the four associates of Edouard 
Bourdet in the direction of the Comédie-Frangaise, as he appeared recently 
in his own successful production at the Athénée of L’ Ecole des Femmes. 


PREEMINENT SAVOYARDS: THE D’OYLY CARTE COMPANY 
The season of 1936-'37 began when the Gilbert and Sullivan troupe arrived 


from London for another Broadway engagement, and again excited the ap 
ans, both old and new. The series 


plause and appreciation of the operas’ f 
was introduced with The Mikado. Martyn Green as Ko-Ko, Evelyn Gardiner 
as Katisha, Sydney Granville as Pooh-Bah, Sylvia Cecil as Yum-Yum and 
Derek Oldham as Nanki-Poo are among those in the superior cast. 
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Setting Sail 
Broadway in Prospect 


EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


oe is an old skipper who sits, day after day, looking out to sea, 
in the whaling village that has become a seaside town. The little 
boys stop to ask him, ‘Good sailing today, Cap’n?’ and, in good 
weather, he gives them all one answer, ‘It’s a good wind fer sailin’, 
sonny,’ leaving unsaid the corollary, ‘if you know how to catch it’. 
By all known portents ‘it’s a good wind fer sailin’’ theatre ships this 
year — better by far than for many years past — for those who know 
the ropes, can keep to the channels and avoid the reefs. 

There are good actors aplenty — young, talented, trained, at- 
tractive — , more than the usual number of hopeful plays for them 
and more of the producers’ schedules complete, tentatively at least, 
in time for early announcement. There are a score of gifted visitors — 
playwrights, directors, actors — to stimulate attention and friendly 
competition. There is money to be spent and there will be less theatres 
to turn dark doors to the streets. Already there are more good shows to 
see than you can count on five fingers, most of them with reputations 
made last year... . 1 And there is an audience waiting. 

In fact, when the orchestral conductor of the D’Oyly Carte com- 
pany took his accustomed place in the pit at the Martin Beck Theatre 
and was welcomed back with resounding and full-hearted applause by 
a packed house that listened to the overture of The Mikado as intently 
as if it had been a fresh Honneger tone-poem, the season 1936-’37 had 
begun, and auspiciously. The response to this return visit of the fa- 
mous Gilbert and Sullivan troupe, so long familiar to English audiences, 
must surprise any of our British cousins who happen to witness it and 
who are accustomed to think of the American theatre public as rushing 
always after the newest and noisiest thing. For here they undoubtedly 
were, with summer still upon them, these hearty American citizens, 
coming in from Long Island, from Westchester and the Connecticut 
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hills to relish this Victorian entertainment. Perhaps, if the British 
cousins were kindly or liked American speed, they would close their 
eyes and say that this Gilbert and Sullivan audience was only a hang- 
over, made up of the old guard, the same people that had followed 
Tolanthe and The Yeomen through half a century. 

Actually, however, the audience that greeted The Mikado on the 
twentieth of August, 1936, was distinctly a young audience. There was 
of course — there always will be — the lawyer whose first memory of a 
theatre is of holding tight to his father’s hand as he marched in to see 
The Mikado during the visit of the D’Oyly Carte company just fifty 
years ago, and who feels that their performance today belongs so 
especially to him that he says ‘sh!’ to anybody behind him who even 
whispers during the overture. And there are a few of his friends and 
contemporaries, but they are no longer in the majority, as they would 
have been a few years ago. Instead there is the expert on Japanese 
prints, who has surely not come to study the historical accuracy of the 
costumes and customs of Japan. There is the most popular writer on 
economic politics, who is surely not there to study trade relations with 
the Pacific countries. There is the expert on railroad law, who is surely 
not there to discuss new roads of travel to the East. With them are 
their wives and their children, and beside them are whole groups of 
young people with nobody over thirty in the party. 

Many of them will be there again on the opening nights of all the 
other bills from The Pirates and The Gondoliers to Princess Ida. And 
at the end of that time they will be able to tell you in just which plays 
Martyn Green played hokum with his part to hear the groundlings 
roar, and in which he trusted to his own fine equipment in voice and 
movement for freshness and variety in the character comedy; and 
where these Sullivan orchestrations, said to be kept so tightly locked 
in a London bank vault when not in use, and never published, differ 
from the pirated versions we are accustomed to hear. 

The truth of the matter is that there is not one American audience, 
but a dozen, or perhaps a hundred, in New York City alone, and that 
among them is one audience gradually increasing in size and renewing 
itself yearly at the young end, made up of people who do not distin- 
guish between the old and the new so much as between the genuine 
and the spurious. They are as strictly an American audience as you are 
likely to see anywhere outside of Iowa, Salzburg, or the Savoy grill. 
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They will go to see The Pirates, and Boy Meets Girl, On Your Toes, 
Nazimova in Ghosts, Romeo and Winterset, all with the same zest if they 
trust the performance. Some of them care more about the play than 
they do about the acting, or know more about one than about the 
other. But there is one quality by which this audience can be dis- 
tinguished: the people in it know each other in the neighborly and 
unmetropolitan way of New York’s best musical audiences, and, when 
they get what they want, they have a good time and are not afraid to 
admit it. Since giving the audience a good time is tue theatre’s best 
way of serving the public, the sight of this large and happy audience 
on the opening night of the 1936~’37 season may be accounted a good 
straw to tell how the wind blows. 


All through the summer, too, and in fact for several summers past, 
the increasing number of young people in country theatre audiences 
has been remarked. When the summer theatres started a few years ago 
there seemed to be, unless the presence of some peculiarly luminous 
star provided a special reason, almost nobody in the house under forty 
except the members of the apprentice group attached to the theatre, 
or the embarrassed-looking son or daughter who had stayed away 
from the Country Club party to act as chauffeur for a mother or elder 
sisters. But today, in the crowded houses that greeted What Price 
Glory? in the County Theatre at Suffern, or Elizabeth the Queen and 
What Every Woman Knows at the Westchester Playhouse in Mount 
Kisco, or that watched Jimmy Savo in Moliére’s Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme at Westport, there were at least as many young people, who 
had never seen the plays before, as there were middle-aged folks who 
saw the plays again with pleasure. And no doubt, if you were fortunate 
enough to be in Central City, or at the Mohawk Drama Festival, or in 
any of two dozen other places where the theatre flourishes in summer, 
you would have seen the same thing. 

Perhaps only a shift in the season’s amusement fashion has brought 
about the change. Or perhaps all of those seven hundred and more 
colleges and a thousand or more schools that are developing theatre 
courses in their regular schedules are actually beginning to do what it 
was hoped they would do — supplying a new theatre audience that 
really cares for plays and living actors. The Broadway farce, the recent 
hit, still appeared, it is true, most often on the summer programs, but 
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that has something to do with royalties and availability and something 
to do with publicity. The record of marked success, on the other hand, 
indicates that this audience will take good plays — sold as good plays 
and not as novelties or star vehicles — with little difference between 
the response to a comedy and to a serious play if both are well done, 
and the good plays are apt to be better done because it is the chance to 
play good, untried — and often otherwise unattainable — parts that 
attracts the best young actors to these short and strenuous summer 
adventures. 

What the summer theatres are going to furnish in the way of new 
plays for the season on Broadway, from which so much was hoped of 
them when they started, is another matter. It must be admitted that 
their great contribution in the matter of repertory has, so far, been 
negative rather than affirmative, though perhaps no less valuable for 
that reason. In their aspect as try-out theatres, they have each year 
caused to be eliminated from producers’ calendars a long list of the 
usual early-season failures. They have sent many plays back to the 
author for rewriting, or back to the director for better casting. But 
there are not many of the summer’s crop of scripts that promise much 
either for commercial or for literary success. The first of the offerings, 
Philip Barry’s Spring Dance, brought no quickened pulse to Broadway. 

Broadway’s own ‘hold-overs’ are a more valuable asset. Together 
with the two or three plays that have gone on, no one knows why, 
through a New York summer, there are Tobacco Road and Three Men 
on a Horse that have subsisted through two summers; and Dead End, 
On Your Toes and Boy Meets Girl that seem hardly to know when the 
seasons turn, so far as continuity goes. And there are Victoria Regina 
with Helen Hayes, and Jdio#’s Delight with Alfred Lunt and Lynn 
Fontanne, beginning again a career interrupted for rest and vacation 
and playing to eager houses even before Labor Day sounds the knell 
of summer. 


It seems as if the unusual presence, in early September, of more 
than half a dozen really good shows ranging from farce to serious 
drama may hasten the production of other promising plays on the 
producers’ programs. For good plays are generally supposed to go best 
when there are other good plays in the field and the audience is theatre- 
minded. So, usually, a producer is apt not to take the best eggs out of 
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DAUGHTERS OF ATREUS. Robert Turney’s new play on a classic theme, 
produced by Delos Chappell, marks the American debut of the German ac- 
tress, Eleonora Mendelssohn, as Klytemnestra. The busy Jo Mielziner has 
designed the drama’s backgrounds, for which these are the rough sketches. 














TONIGHT AT 823 
REPERTORY OF ONE-ACT PLAYs 
BY NOEL COWARD 





Three programs, each of three one-act plays 
by the English author-actor-composer, will 
be offered to New York by John C. Wilson. The 


stars, Noel Coward and Gertrude Lawrence, 
appear here in their various characterizations. 
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his basket in too much of a hurry. It is the ‘chancy’ offerings that 
come first — those that are financed on a shoestring by unknown 
managers and can come in only while theatres are plentiful and cheap 
— or, from better-known schedules, plays of whose success there is not 
enough assurance to warrant the risk of full-season competition. 

But this year the possible September and October lists have more 
than the customary flavor. They speak of a new play by George Kelly 
called Reflected Glory, featuring Tallulah Bankhead; of Gordon Davi- 
ot’s The Laughing Woman, with Helen Menken and Tonio Selwart; of 
White Horse Inn, concerning which the announcement carries the 
strange juxtaposition ‘to be presented in association with the Warner 
Brothers and the Rockefeller interests — staging Erik Charell — 
scenery, Professor Ernest Stern’. For those who love detective stories, 
an Agatha Christie made into a melodrama by Frank Vosper called 
Love From a Stranger, directed by Auriol Lee. Norman Bel Geddes’ 
first production is a drama by Francis Gallagher called Jron Men; 
Sidney Harmon, in association with The Actors’ Repertory Company, 
will present Two Hundred Were Chosen, by E. P. Conkle; within two 
days of each other Sam H. Harris will offer Stage Door, by George S. 
Kaufman and Edna Ferber, and Emlyn Williams’ Night Must Fall; 
another imported London success is Tovarich, brought over by Gilbert 
Miller with Marta Abba and John Halliday. Guthrie McClintic starts 
his season with a high sound, bringing John Gielgud in Hamlet, with 
Judith Anderson, Lillian Gish and Arthur Byron; Maria Ouspenskaya 
and Eleonora Mendelssohn will be seen in Daughters of Atreus, by 
Robert Turney. Sidney Kingsley will produce his own new play, 
Ten Million Ghosts, as well as his adaptation of Bruckner’s Napoleon 
the First, with Peter Lorre; another Napoleon will be Maurice Evans 
in St. Helena, by R. C. Sherriff and Jeanne de Casalis. Rachel Croth- 
ers’ Susan and God, and Sophie Treadwell’s Nepenthe, with Henry 
Hull as Edgar Allan Poe, are planned for early in the season, as is 
The Black Eye, by James Bridie. The first musical show to follow the 
revised Ziegfeld Follies will be Red, Hot and Blue, by Lindsay, Crouse 
and Porter, with Jimmy Durante and Ethel Merman heading the cast. 

For November the schedule is quite as brilliant, although at the 
moment somewhat shorter. The Group Theatre expects to offer a play 
with music, fohnny Fohnson, by Paul Green and Kurt Weill; George 
Abbott’s adaptation of Uncle Tom’s Cabin is called Sweet River; there 
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are to be two plays by Maxwell Anderson, The Wingless Victory, 
with Katharine Cornell in the leading role of a Malay princess in 
Salem, and High Tor with Burgess Meredith, both, of course, directed 
by Guthrie McClintic. Norman Bel Geddes will produce Lenin, by 
Hope Bartnett; and Kenneth MacKenna and Jo Mielziner, one of 
the most hopeful of new producing firms, will present Mrs. Aphra 
Behn, by Eleanor Holmes Hinckley. Noel Coward is bringing Ger- 
trude Lawrence to share in his three programs of one-act plays called 
Tonight at 8:30. Among the important revivals are scheduled Nazi- 
mova’s Hedda Gabler, Wycherly’s The Country Wife with Ruth 
Gordon; a production of The Seagull by Guthrie McClintic; and Leslie 
Howard’s Hamlet with Pamela Stanley as Ophelia. Then there will be 
Cardboard Castle, by Lawrence Riley, author of Personal Appearance, 
produced by Brock Pemberton; The North Star, by Austin Strong, 
with Blanche Bates; a comedy by Kaufman and Hart, You Can’t Take 
It With You; and Beatrice Lillie and Bert Lahr in The Show Is On!, 
planned and designed by Vincente Minnelli. 

Among the other attractive advance announcements for the year 
are such items as Helen Jerome’s Charlotte Corday, and her adaptation 
of Fane Eyre in which Katharine Hepburn will play the title role for 
the Theatre Guild; The Silent Partner, by Clifford Odets, to be pre- 
sented by the Group Theatre; Max Gordon’s productions of a new 
play by Sidney Howard, one by Clare Kummer, and Othello, with 
Walter Huston, designed and directed by Robert Edmond Jones; 
Clare Kummer’s Ladies Change; Punch and Fudy, by Frank Craven; 
The Rugged Individualists, by Walter Phylo, produced by Norman 
Bel Geddes; But for the Grace of God, by Leopold L. Atlas; Ben Hecht’s 
To Quito and Back; and an adaptation of Henri Bernstein’s Espoir 
made by H. M. Harwood and called Promise, in which Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke will probably appear. One musical show, The Family 
Album, has Ogden Nash’s name somehow connected with it, and 
another, Babes in Arms, is by Rodgers and Hart. 


The W. P. A. Federal Theatre announces itself as in the field for 
consideration this season on the same terms as the regular professional 
theatre. This is a brave gesture, in line with the uncompromising atti- 
tude that the director, Hallie Flanagan, has taken for this theatre 
from the beginning. Certainly in the matter of brave gesture, the 
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W. P. A. theatre can compete with the best of them. There is no other 
theatre in America that would have had the courage to announce a 
dramatization of Sinclair Lewis’ Jt Can’t Happen Here (made by the 
author and J. C. Moffitt) to be offered simultaneously in fifteen cities 
on October 20th. Whether that event will actually take place as 
scheduled remains to be seen, as also whether any, many, or all such 
simultaneous productions by the Federal Theatre Project will be in 
themselves worthy of any stage and any audience. But surely there is 
no American producer except Hallie Flanagan who is even thinking in 
terms of fifteen simultaneous productions of the same play, or of ten, or 
five, or two simultaneous productions — a splendid method both for 
playwright and audience, one much in use in the German theatres 
during their best days and in the Russian theatre today, where one of 
the chief vitalizing factors of theatre life is the comparison between in- 
terpretations of the same play by different directors and actors. And 
where, too, a playwright with a work of some immediate relation to 
the life around him does not have to wait for a second production (if 
the play is successful) until a long run in a single initiating city has 
worn down the freshness of the theme. 

There are four ways to judge of the value of the W. P. A. theatre: 
first, by what it has accomplished socially — that is, as a relief proj- 
ect, for the unemployed in the theatre profession, the unemployed in 
the audience and those too poor to pay the price of the regular legiti- 
mate theatre. Here its record is good. Second, by what it means as a 
step toward a national theatre, for which the indications are that — in 
dealing with the weakest people in the theatre —it has begun ir- 
remediably at the wrong end. Third, on the basis of what it has al- 
ready accomplished theatrically, where it has already as much achieve- 
ment to its credit as could possibly be expected (and which is actually 
of least importance, considering the complications involved in organiz- 
ing such a great machine). And fourth, for what it may still hope for, 
theatrically, on its own ground. 

In this last class lie its chief difficulties. For there is no use at- 
tempting to deny, after a year’s experiment, that all of the W. P. A. 
projects are both borne along and hampered by their political rela- 
tions. Among the workers on the theatre project are not only the 
temporarily unemployed, but all of the lazy, the unfit, dispirited, dis- 
satisfied, all of the graceless who feel free to use any government 
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project for their personal advantage, the agitators who enjoy using it 
for making trouble well in the public eye. Such a project is, moreover, a 
prey to all reactionary politicians in the party out of power who ques- 
tion its expenditures of public money, and to politicians of the party in 
power who approve any expenditure only so long as they have a share 
in it. Such a political burden added to such a social burden has al- 
ready been too much for many people who started work with the proj- 
ect and for whom the handicaps outweighed the possibilities. But 
anybody who knows Hallie Flanagan and the iron hand she carries in 
her pretty little velvet glove knows that if there is any way to over- 
come these handicaps she will find it. The antagonism she has aroused 
in certain quarters is as good evidence of this as the admiration she has 
achieved in others. And only time will tell. Meantime the plans and 
productions of the Federal Theatre must be reckoned with in the 
season’s scheme. 


And then one thing more — the best of all. Gradually, quietly, three 
or four of the best actors in the theatre — some of whom are also 
producers — are gathering around themselves groups of other actors, 
with whom they have enjoyed association in their past plays. You 
begin to see the same names reappearing, again and again, in their 
casts; you see them employing the same designers, technicians, house- 
staffs; you hear of them rehearsing their companies ‘for the sport of it’ 
in plays not yet performed, or in old parts that offer especially good 
material for group rehearsal. You watch them putting aside successful 
plays before they are worn out by too long runs. You see them encour- 
aging audiences far from New York to come back to the theatre. And 
you begin to sense the fact that something — some change — is in the 
air. Is it, perhaps, that before long we will have several permanent 
companies — perhaps repertory companies — organized solely on the 
basis of professional theatrical talent, experience and cooperation — 
by the men and women who are themselves serving the theatre best 
and most successfully in various capacities? It may well be. It is some- 
thing to think about. If wishes were sailboats, it would be a goal to 
head for, now that there is a favoring wind. 

































COSTUME FOR HAMLET 
BY JO MIELZINER 

AND 

ACTOR FOR HAMLET 


JOHN GIELGUD 


Guthrie McClintic’s first production of 


the new season is ‘The Gielgud Hamlet’, 
coming to Broadway after repeated suc- 
cess in the actor’s native London. Jo Miel- 
ziner designed the settings and costumes, 
in particular an outfit for the Prince that 
in his sketch becomes not merely a guide 
to color and material but a fine evocation 
of Hamlet’s character. 
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THE SEAGULL. The London production of Chekhov's play established 
the once-derided dramatist as the most successful of international play- 
wrights. Stephen Haggard and Peggy Ashcroft (seen here) played the frus- 
trated young people, Constantin and Nina, while Edith Evans enacted the 
actress-poseuse, Irina, and John Gielgud made his last London appearance 
before his American Hamlet, as the writer, Trigorin. 





The Scene in Europe 


Open Air Theatre 


ASHLEY DUKES 


F OCTOBER is late in the year for these reflections to be strictly in 
| season, the subject itself remains perennial. Open air theatre, as 
we know it in Europe, must be nearing its three thousandth year of 
life. Some time within the coming century architects of the theatre 
ought to get together to celebrate the 25ooth anniversary of a certain 
dramatic competition in 496 B.C., when the Athenian rush to see the 
new works of Aeschylus ard Pratinas is said to have caused a collapse 
of the wooden structure on which the spectators stood, so that the 
Dionysian authorities resolved next year to offer them the greater 
security of a stone arena hollowed from the hillside and provided with 
stone seats. These are the accidents that make both architecture and 
history. Collapses of wooden stands still bring occasional comedy or 
tragedy to outdoor pageants; but this particular mishap was epoch- 
making. It gave rise to a form of playhouse that endured until long 
after the beginning of the Christian era, and recurred with modifica- 
tions in the theatre of the Renaissance, and may even be said to per- 
sist today in the shape of the circus. 

And if we remember these things, it is not at all surprising that 
open air theatre should have its own revival at the present time. For 
the dictator-countries, whether Communist or Fascist, it represents 
a unique instrument of dramatic mass-expression. Five thousand 
spectators —a number just beyond the capacity of any existing 
theatre — begin to look imposing in any arena out-of-doors. Ten 
thousand are positively impressive, twenty thousand can be over- 
whelming, and a hundred thousand (like Hitler’s hordes on the 
Tempelhoferfeld) become mass-hysterical. And with these possibilities 
in mind, I understand why the Italian delegates at the Volta Theatre 
Congress in Rome, a year or two back, were always talking of ‘the 
playhouse of the twenty thousand’, or the largest conceivable play- 
house with a roof and walls. In defiance of architects, directors and 
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actors, not to speak of smaller fry like dramatists, they continued to 
insist that the mass-theatre offered the only fulfilment of the popular 
and instinctive dramatic demand. They may get their monstrous 
building in the course of time, for anything is possible in a Rome that 
tolerates the new-style Forum with its concrete colossi; but for the 
present the mass-theatre, whether political or spectacular, is in the 
open air. The next generation, thanks to microphonic and illuminative 
effect, will see this institution more and more firmly established un- 
der the noonday skies or starry firmament. 

For here is a queer dramatic paradox — that the same scientific 
inventions which tend to thrust the common sort of theatre from the 
stage, and to replace it by the play of swifter shadows on a screen, 
tend also to make the vaster type of spectacle, once it has freed itself 
from roof and walls, more effective than ever. Neither our own Alder- 
shot Tattoo nor any of the Nazi dramatic epics of the German spirit 
would have been possible a generation ago. Intense floodlighting and 
sound-concentrations have brought them into being, and a few years 
hence radio-television will project them into our own homes. That will 
not be the end of mass-production in open air drama — rather the 
contrary. The theatre of the twenty thousand or hundred thousand 
will have come indoors again. Such are the fantastic circles in which 
science, applied to theatre entertainment, is destined to run. 

These speculations are no doubt far from the minds of most pro- 
moters of open air plays, who are concerned with their own enterprise 
in its relation to the public mood. Two or three years ago Sydney 
Carroll hit upon the idea of presenting Shakespeare on the lawns of 
the sylvan and innermost gardens of Regent’s Park, which were made 
available by the Office of Works, the Department that administers 
the Royal Parks of London. Favored by at least two fine summers, he 
not only silenced all scepticism about the English climate, but nearly 
succeeded in putting all other London theatre directors out of business 
by the vigor of his competition. People soon discovered that a floodlit 
Midsummer Night's Dream, if not a spectacle of unique and absolute 
beauty, could be heard with real pleasure from a deck chair on a fine 
summer evening in a setting of arboreal charm. On wet evenings the 
alternative tent covering was more than large enough to accommodate 
the audience; but under clear skies thousands congregated to hear the 
poet as though he were a nightingale announced to broadcast. Shake- 
speare was the most successful author, and neither Shaw nor ballet- 
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dancing could compare with him. The blend of sensuous and mental 
enjoyment was (if an Englishman may be allowed to say so) typically 
English. I was personally never quite carried away by the physical 
accessories of the scene, whether they were the flight of birds from 
bush to bush or moths from lamp to lamp. In every form of theatre, 
and not only within doors, artificial scenery seems to be preferable to 
real. Nor is it possible to admit the claim of mediocre performance 
upon nocturnal sentiment. But there is no doubt that the majority of 
audiences have surrendered themselves freely to the pleasure of open 
air theatre in Regent’s Park. Shakespeare’s words, moreover, had 
much to do with the victory. 

When, therefore, Sydney Carroll this year announced his inability 
to carry on the performances for his usual summer season, there was 
something like consternation in London. The Press rallied to his 
support, a guarantee fund in shillings was subscribed in a week or two, 
and the season was saved. It began with less settled weather condi- 
tions than in former years, but can now be regarded as one of our 
regular institutions, in which the mixture of good and bad is accepted 
as freely as in the English summer itself. The general reasons for satis- 
faction are that somebody should cause the less disturbing of Shake- 
speare’s plays to be performed on a greensward in one of the Parks, 
that schoolchildren should have a chance of seeing them at afternoon 
performances, and that pastoral and lyric scenes should gain enchant- 
ment from a natural beauty of setting. 

Here the issue of open air theatre becomes complicated, for such 
motives have nothing to do with productions like the Passion Play at 
Oberammergau, or Reinhardt’s Faust in the riding-school and Every- 
man in the cathedral square at Salzburg, or the religious plays of 
Notre Dame, or the German saga-plays of Nazi festivals, or indeed 
any of the open air plays of history that go back through the eight- 
eenth-century pageants to the early seventeenth-century masques 
and the Italian comedy, and so reach the time when all plays were out- 
of-doors. And since the revival of the open air stage in our own day 
has impulses that are purely dramatic, as well as impulses that are 
propagandist or sentimental, it may be worth while to think of a few 
of the real advantages of roofless drama, while in climates like the 
English we offer a supplication that rain shall be withheld from 
playing a part. 

First, the open air theatre is freed from the main curse of the mod- 
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ern stage, which is the proscenium. At no time is the spectator invited 
to regard a picture set within a frame. It is true that open air produc- 
tions are too often conceived in the indoor theatre manner, and 
presented on a stage that is set squarely and rigidly facing the ranks 
of the audience. This is a fault of Oberammergau and also of Salzburg 
— in the former case a fault of construction, in the latter a condition 
imposed upon the director by the nature of his already existing archi- 
tectural background. Much richer possibilities are open to the pro- 
ducer who goes further back in dramatic history and brings his stage, 
at least partly, into the arena. But the gain from the non-existence of 
the proscenium is already immense. The player steps immediately into 
another dimension of the stage, where qualities of notable presence 
and resonant speech are at once enhanced, and qualities of naturalness 
and restraint are equally diminished in appeal. If he takes this step 
boldly enough, he enters the magical world of the theatre that the 
Elizabethans knew, and plays upon the hearer, this way and that, 
with images and thoughts that of themselves create the illusion of a 
setting. But if batteries of spots and floodlights are too insistent in 
their mistaken effort to create a ‘picture’ without a frame — if in- 
deed the director fears the implications of his own freedom — then the 
same artist can be beaten back into an ineffectual reproduction of the 
conditions of indoor theatre, in front of a much-too-green background 
of real trees or shrubberies, and the individual performance and en- 
semble work will suffer accordingly. 

Next, the player’s voice (if the amplifying instrument works 
properly) can be given a remarkable richness of effect, and not only a 
fullness of audibility. It is true the experiment of amplification some- 
times fails, but there is daily less excuse for such a failure. And those 
who object to the device on the ground that it is mechanical forget 
the sounding-boards of the Attic theatre, the resonant masks, the 
wearing of the high shoes, and all the other mechanics of antiquity. 
The living word being the chief thing that the audience comes to the 
theatre to hear, I would not object to its amplification, where neces- 
sary, in the covered playhouse. Nothing is likelier than that amplifica- 
tion, under some name like acoustic-conditioning, will be introduced 
into every theatre in a short while. It should be as welcome as ventila- 
tion under the name of air-conditioning — and the new architecture 
of steel and concrete needs some such compensating device, for it lacks 
the inner framework of seasoned wood and softer furnishing on which 
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the actor’s voice formerly played as on an instrument. 

At a first glance it may seem that background is all-important to 
the open air stage, since it takes the place of proscenium and scene- 
painting together. And indeed it is pleasant to see the Bavarian hill- 
side as background to the Passion Play, the cathedral front of Salz- 
burg as the setting of Everyman, or even the riding-school galleries 
incorporated in the action of Faust. Regent’s Park serves well enough 
in the same sense for 4s You Like It, and it is not disturbing to accept 
the same trees and lawns as background for The Tempest. But this 
means only that the conventional setting is the right one, like the 
setting of the roofs of Athens, the Bay of Phaleron and the horizon 
that formed the background of the classic theatre on the Acropolis 
slopes. It is the element of simplicity that counts. Open air theatre, 
essentially, strips away soil and vegetation and comes down to living 
rock. Visually, all that the dramatic poet requires of it is a dignity 
of outline, a sublimity of natural architecture. All the rest he brings 
himself into the picture. 

Costume remains a problem to consider — and especially costume 
of such design, material and coloring as shall accept both the sunlight 
of early afternoon and the floodlighting of nightfall. Few spectators 
can say that they have ever seen this combination satisfactorily 
achieved. It is partly a matter of climate, and the richness favored 
by Western Europe would be equally gaudy in Greece or California. 
But the art bestowed on costume, and the indifference to background, 
alike serve to link the open air theatre as we know it with the Eastern 
and eternal stage. 

Now comes the one really important matter, which is the poet’s 
contribution to the acted play. The oldest theatre and the newest are 
alike in one thing — they depend upon the poet first of all. There is 
no prose writer in our theatre today who can make himself heard be- 
side the poets in the open arena. New forms create their own play- 
wrights, new playwrights create their own forms. The old theatre and 
the new have nothing to do with each other. The open air theatre as 
we see it today may not yet be the medium of the modern verse-play- 
wright — it is even likely to be the disputed ground of the classical 
writers and the politicians — but within our generation it should be 
regained by the only minds that are capable of swaying the other 
minds of multitudes, as distinct from the passions. If not, open air 
theatre in the modern world will die the death of craze or fashion. 
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The Designer Sets the Stage 


I, Norman Bel Geddes; II, Vincente Minnelli 


NORRIS HOUGHTON 


THE unusual and unusually lively interest expressed in the series 
of articles (February to April 1936) on ‘The Director Takes 
Command’, which outlined the approach to the task of producing a 
play and the methods of work actually used by certain outstanding 
directors today, has encouraged the Editors to present two more 
‘Theatre Craft’ series, both of which begin in this issue and will 
continue (more or less regularly) through the winter. The series 
called‘ The Actor Attacks His Part’ begins on page 798. The article 
on this page introduces the second series (although Nikolai Aki- 
mov’s article in September may be called a preface), which will in- 
clude studies of Norman Bel Geddes, Vincente Minnelli, Robert 
Edmond Fones, Lee Simonson, Mordecai Gorelik, Donald Oen- 
slager, Fo Mielziner and Aline Bernstein. — Editors’ Note 


Norman Bel Geddes 

S$ A BRIDGE to connect direction with stage design in the American 
A theatre, Norman Bel Geddes is perhaps the most satisfactory 
choice. At the same time he stands as a link between the theories of 
the Russian designers (outlined in the September issue of THEATRE 
ARTS), particularly Nikolai Akimov, and the practices of our own 
artists. For he is one of our staunchest artistic revolutionaries and one 
of our most successful designer-regisseurs. To Geddes the art of design 
and the art of direction are inextricably part of one scenic pattern. 
When he talks of design it is in terms of the movement of actors in 
three-dimensional space, the ideas contained in their speech, and 


| light; when he speaks of direction it is in terms of these same things. 
| An examination of his methods of work shows how natural it is for 


him to be both designer and director, how necessary for him to have 
one foot on each bank. 

Like every worker in the theatre, Geddes begins his work on pro- 
duction with the script of the play. But unlike many workers, it is only 
a part of the script that he studies. Before he starts an assistant elim- 
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inates every stage direction of the author, every description of locale 
or movement. All Geddes has before him are the speeches of the char- 
acters and the indicated facts of entrance or exit. Any play worth do- 
ing at all, he feels, contains within itself sufficient evidence of these 
physical elements to give the designer all his necessary clues. Then he 
is free to allow his own imagination to create whatever mise-en-scene 
it will, unfettered by the author’s superimposed vision. For once he 
has read the description of the setting which the playwright has visual- 
ized, it is hard for him to erase it from his mind and create something 
which will be in its stead his own. In Dead End, for instance, because 
he never read Sidney Kingsley’s original stage directions, Geddes did 
not know that the author had called for a set which would look down 
the dead-end street toward the river instead of up the street away 
from the waterfront. If he had studied these directions, then as he 
read the play he would unconsciously have tried to fit it to this struc- 
ture. But since he did not, he was free to build up a picture based on 
the action and dialogue of the play itself, a picture wherein the activity 
of the pier’s end became the focal point and rightly so, a setting just 
the reverse of the one the author had described in his manuscript, but 
not out of keeping with what the author had visualized. 

Geddes had arrived at this solution by studying the action of the 
play, and that is his invariable approach. The actor on the stage is 
the important fact to him and the actor’s movements are his basic 
consideration. For about three-fourths of the productions he has de- 
signed — ‘at least for the great majority in the last fifteen years’ — 
he has worked out the action for the director. Even in an English 
drawing-room comedy like The Truth About Blayds, which he himself 
did not direct, he provided a set with ‘avenues of entrance and areas 
of action’ which proved themselves inevitable to Winthrop Ames who 
did direct. Incidentally, in this play likewise his set bore no relation to 
the directions of the author. Milne’s manuscript had indicated a room 
having five entrances. Geddes, reading the play with descriptions 
deleted, visualized a set with but a single entrance — again to ‘point 
up’ the action more effectively — and such a room it became. 

In his more abstract productions, Lysistrata, Hamlet (‘Hamlet was 
the best thing I’ve ever done’), this relation of the actor to the setting 
becomes so intimate that a study of Geddes’ processes of creation goes 
directly to his rehearsal script rather than to the drafting board. With 
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Hamlet, which serves perhaps as the best illustration, he again began 
with the text, this time trying to ‘visualize the scenes so that a way 
might be found to have no pauses between them other than the two 
act intermissions. A continual flow of movement was essential. Pauses 
merely to change scenes are intolerable and inexcusable,’ he contends. 
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His problem therefore was to devise a setting with which this sense of 
continuity would be possible. He ‘was not interested in making pic- 
tures; as a matter of fact, the audience was not to be conscious of any 
scenery or background other than the mood in which the characters of 
this particular play should move.’ 

In his address to the cast of Hamlet on the first day of rehearsal, 
when he showed them the model of the stage and explained what to 
them and later to the audience was a radical scheme for presenting 
the play, Geddes made this explicit. ‘This stage’, he told them, ‘has 
been designed in no sense from a pictorial standpoint, but entirely 
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; 
— 
HAMLET, DESIGNED BY NORMAN BEL GEDDES. Above, cork 
model used for checking the action planned for a scene, with paper clips 
containing the names of the parts) that can be stuck at any place on the 
model stage. Below, the single stage structure as used in the play, with the 
levels and large apron visible. Compare with first photograph on next page. 
« 
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The front view of the stage in 
Norman Bel Geddes’ production 
of Hamlet gives the eftect of the 
whole Stage structure although it 
was never entirely visible to the 
audience). The very dark blue 
color created a sense of space 
throughout the play. The large box 
in the centre, a platform seven feet 
high, provided two entrances (out 
of sight in the two far sides of the 
rectangle), and also served for ac- 
tion on the upper level. There are 
twelve entrances, although not one 
is visible. At left, a performance 
photograph of the same scene be- 
tween Hamlet and Horatio illus- 
trated in the action-chart and cork 
model (pages 778-779), indicating 
the intimacy effected by the apron 


jutting into the audience. 
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from the requirements of acting the scenes in the most forceful way. 
. . » Every detail of this stage is the organic outgrowth of the action 
of the play and has been determined from the standpoint of practical 
necessity.” Thus ‘the set is imposed on the actor, as it were.’ 

‘The organic outgrowth of the action of the play’ — that seems 
to be the essence of his point of view toward stage design; it suggests 
how Geddes the designer becomes Geddes the director. That is why 
he offers his rehearsal book to explain his processes of work instead of 


a sheaf of sketches. 


BORATIO 
My lord, I came to see your 
father's funerel. 


HAMLET 

I prey thee, do not mock se, 
fellow-student; I think it was 
to see my mother's wedding. 


RORATIO 
Indeed, my lord, it follow'd 
hard upon. 


RAMLET 

Thrift, thrift, Horatio! the 
funewal baked-meats did coldly 
furnish forth the marriage 
tables. Would I had met ay 
deeres® foe in heaven or ever I 
had seen thet day, Horatio! 


My father! - methinks I see ay 
father. 


HORATIO 
OQ where, ay lord? 


In my mind's eye, Horatio. 


HORATIO 
I sew him once: he was @ goodly 


FE 


was a man, take his for all 
all. 
sball not look upon his like 


> oO 


Vv 


A little surprised. 

Hote: Horatio is not e native of Denmark, 
and is a stranger to this court; a fellow 
student of Hamlet's at Wittenberg; his con- 
fident and intimate friend; and he is more 
a@ listener than a talker. 

Bitterly but witty. 

Bernardo and Marcellus glance at each other. 


Sed as it is, Horatio sees humor in the 
point. 


Bitter but husorous. 


Seriously, but even so, « flash of humor. 
Pause. 

Thoughtfully - his hands float ethereally as 
his imagination carries him away. 


Having just returned from seeing the Ghost, 
and thinking that Hamlet is seeing it now - 
Horatio half rises in terror. 


Lightly, casually - letting his hands drop. 


LIGHT: Out - Circuits 11,51,54. 


With poignant sadness. 

He loved and admired his father; his 
languege about him is always the language of 
genuine affection 4nd respect. 


A page of script 
from Norman 
Geddes’ ‘Rehearsal 
Book’ for Hamlet 
(see page 778) 
with the text in 
one column and 
the director-de- 
signer’s notes in 


the other. 


This prompt script is complete in every detail. There is nothing to 
compare with it in scope save the monumental regiebiicher of the great 
European regisseurs. All of it — every movement, every voice varia- 
tion, every light cue, every sound effect —is worked out to the 
minutest degree before a single rehearsal takes place. Then it is fol- 
lowed verbatim as far as the mechanics of it are concerned — ‘just 
as an orchestra conductor follows the notes of his score’; and the art- 
ists, like the musicians who have no need to worry about what the 
next note will be, are free to devote themselves entirely to the in- 
terpretation of the score before them. The action is worked out in ad- 
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vance on a small cork model, cork so that pins with the names of the 
different characters may be stuck around on it. Then as the action is 
developed it is transferred to ground-plan diagrams of the setting 
which are spaced at three- or four-page intervals throughout the script. 

From these diagrams one can see at any given point in the play 
the position of every character on the stage, whence he came and 
whither he goes. One can see too how Geddes works at making com- 
positions with his actors, how, in fact, they become in themselves his 
scenery. One can see from the diagrams how one scene changes into 
another, not by the addition of a new wall or a backdrop, but by the 
withdrawal of actors from one area of the stage, by the appearance of 
other actors in another area, by a change in the direction of a beam of 
light (the lights, too, are carefully plotted in this script and on these 
diagrams). Geddes, the director-designer, becomes a great general 
marshaling his troops into strategic formations over the terrain which 
is his setting. The character of the place determines the manoeuvring 
of his forces; at the same time he chooses for these movements the 
most telling position he can find. 

Since his settings are predicated on the action (though in the case 
of Hamlet he ‘would not wish one to think that action is dominant over 
the spiritual and intellectual side of the play, rather is it subservient 
to it’), and since his sets are in no sense pictorial backgrounds, Geddes 
does not make sketches or drawings. He is ‘least interested in the 
visual aspect’. His work is in three dimensions, in elements of plastic- 
ity. The stage model assumes with him a position of far greater im- 
portance than it does with any other outstanding American designer, 
for it is the most satisfactory way of rendering a plastic, architectonic 
or sculpturesque stage. From it come the working drawings for the 
carpenter, the painter can follow its coloring, the actor can trace the 
pattern of his movements throughout any scene, the director can plot 
his entire production. With the model as his guide, the director 
(Geddes) can plan that a platform may in turn become a throne dais, 
a grave, a players’ stage; an aperture between two towering blocks 
may become now a dark corridor, now an empty abyss separating 
Hamlet from the supernatural world. None of these physical elements 
of the set is changed, yet each is charged with a new meaning every 
time the action of the play changes its function. Before the characters 
come alive in rehearsal or performance, these meanings can exist 
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THE DESIGNER SETS THE STAGE 


only in the imagination of the creator. ‘Picture’ drawings of the set- 
tings would therefore, if made, have in themselves no active value at 
all. So Geddes would rather use pins stuck in cork. 

Scenery for Norman Bel Geddes consists of three things: ‘this 
three-dimensional plastic space, lighting and clothes’. The last two 
are more important than any conventional decorative scenic back- 
ground. Therefore, he believes that the designer must unquestionably 
devise both lighting and costumes himself. Geddes uses strong and 
positive color. In naturalistic productions like Dead End his actors 
wear no make-up. He works out all the sources of light, their intensity, 
their quality, their color, before a single piece of scenery is con- 
structed, before a rehearsal takes place. The firm which supplies his 
electrical equipment tells him that he is the only designer who never 
has to change the location of a lamp, angle of throw, or color of me- 
dium, in rehearsals. 

In costume he is equally interested. Because of the strong color 
which he uses in light, his costumes must be planned together with 
that light, so that their colors will be heightened and not made nega- 
tive. Even in a modern play he designs the clothes. Although it is con- 

rary to custom, he bought and paid for all the men’s as well as wom- 
n’s clothes in Dead End himself so that he might have exactly what 
e wanted. ‘It is part of the designer’s task’, he believes, ‘not only to 
rovide an actor with his clothes but to show him the way to wear 
hem. The effectiveness of a costume depends in large measure upon 
he way it is worn.’ Again designer Geddes becomes director. 

When asked what he considered the greatest limitations which the 
designer faced in the theatre, he countered by remarking, ‘The 
greater the limitations, the better the results.’ Pressed further he said, 
‘Perhaps the greatest limitation is the playwright. Too often he writes 
for Hollywood. He isn’t getting the most that he could out of the 
stage.’ After only a few hours’ talk with Geddes, it becomes under- 
standable why he makes such a statement, why he is impatient: for 
him the possibilities of the theatre are limitless. 


Vincente Minnelli 


— BEL GEDDES’ combination of designer and director of a 
drama within himself finds its counterpart on the revue stage 
in the attitude of Vincente Minnelli toward the creation of a ‘musi- 
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cal’. He too wishes to amplify the contribution of the decorator be- 
yond that of supplying backgrounds for productions. Because of the 
peculiar nature of the field in which he works, however, his approach 
to the problem and his solution of it differ from Geddes’. 

A revue is an even more collaborative artistic entity than a play, 
Minnelli claims, because to the work of writer, director, actor and de- 
signer must be added that of composer, dancer and musician. In earlier 
days the collaboration of all these contributing artists was extremely 
loose. Variety was emphasized at the expense of harmony. Minnelli 
feels that although variety is essential to a revue, it should be a variety 
within harmony — something that can be achieved only by establish- 
ing first an ‘idea of production’ that will be the basis of the entire 
show. Minnelli would seem to be intellectualizing the revue! 

His first attempt to put into practice this theory was in 4+ Home 
Abroad. In it he developed the idea of a trip around the world to 
motivate not only the dialogue but the decor, dances and music. This 
‘idea’ is not to be confused with the book of a musical comedy, for its 
plot is too binding for a revue, and Minnelli would not deprive the 
latter of its flexibility. Nevertheless, in all his future work he proposes 
to establish an idea of production as the elementary working basis. 
In fact he believes that the revue audience has grown to demand a 
show that has some definite idea behind it; there must be continuity. 

Like Geddes’, therefore, Minnelli’s work begins not at the draw- 
ing board but at his desk, where first of all he works out a synopsis of 
the show. For, once he has conceived his ‘idea’, the next step is to de- 
vise a skeleton outline of the form in which it will be constructed, a 
tentative plan for the kind of music, of dances, of sketches, that will be 
required to put across the idea. Then he develops their position and 
shape in the pattern of the whole revue. At this time he thinks of the 
dances particularly. Ballet, Minnelli believes, is taking and should 
take an increasingly important position in the revue — its value to 
this kind of show has not until recently been appreciated. Of course, 
rhythmic dancing (hot numbers) must be there too, and their position 
in the show must be carefully determined. A revue is, as much as any- 
thing else, a matter of tempo and climaxes. 

At this stage of production Minnelli does not go further into the 
development of the idea in its general form. He turns his various col- 
laborators loose on their respective jobs of creating a book, music, 
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THE SHOW IS ON!: DESIGNS BY VINCENTE MINNELLI. Follow- 
ing his great success with 4¢ Home Abroad \ast season, the young designer 
undertakes a new show, with Beatrice Lillie, Reginald Gardiner and Paul 
Haakon in the cast. Minnelli conceives the idea for the revue, designs the 
settings and (sometimes) the costumes, and directs the production. ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’, one of the scenes, features a song, ‘Parade Night Tonight’. 
Below, design for a sketch of olden-day actors at a playreading. 
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MINNELLI DESIGNS FOR THE SHOW IS ON! The artist’s idea for the 
opening number in the new Shubert revue, coming to Broadway this month: 
an actors’ heaven inhabited, of course, by ghosts (including a girl acrobat) 
in white, against a black background. Below, Beatrice L illie, as a prima 
donna, is aroused after an all-night revel by a Brooklyn milkman, although 
her devoted carriage-toting admirers seem harder to wake. 

















THE DESIGNER SETS THE STAGE 


choreography, and directs his own attention to designing. ‘Selectivity 
and taste are the primary requisites,’ he contends. ‘The time has 
assed when revue scenery needed only to be handsome to be success- 
ful. Now the designer must produce something which will complement 
the material.’ In other words, the scenery must be part of the ‘idea’. 
The comment of the designer as expressed in his decor is the thing 
which gives personality to his work, Minnelli says, and therefore he 
always seeks to create a scenic background that will be more than a 
background, that will, in fact, be a comment which is his own. 

‘Each design must have a point of view,’ he believes, and so he 
begins each with what he calls a ‘literary approach — satirical, naive, 
sombre, primitive, and so forth’ — which motivates the style to be 
used. His next revue designs, for instance, are planned in the manner 
of a series of old melodrama posters. As he develops scene out of scene 
there are many things he must keep in mind. A background for a par- 
ticular star should be devised, if possible, to emphasize her special 
quality. In the last Fodlies, he worked to create something in the set- 
tings for Josephine Baker’s numbers which might both in color and 
in form point up her peculiar dusky exoticism. There are other prob- 
lems of color too, based, once more, on the necessity for variety within 
harmony. Scenes in low color follow scenes in high; bright colors follow 
pastel effects, so that the show will not fall out of balance chromati- 
cally. 

wT of this Minnelli develops in large-scale color sketches which 
contain people and an indication of the sources of light and its quality. 
When these sketches are completed he makes rough mechanical draw- 
ings and models. The model he considers quite necessary and for more 
or less the same reason that Norman Bel Geddes does: it makes it 
possible to clarify movement. For the dance director Minnelli says it 
is imperative. From the model he may more easily visualize the form 
of the stage space and the contours of the floor area which are funda- 
mental in the composition of his choreography. 

His first sketches, rough working drawings and models completed, 
Minnelli then lays out details for the scene painter, complete mechan- 
ical drawings for construction, a ground plan for setting, and a hang- 
ing plot and storing plan of the stage. These latter two are the peculiar 
and especially harassing problems of the designer for a revue, he 
points out. Such a designer is faced with the task of creating twenty or 
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thirty settings which will follow each other at four- or five-minute in- 
tervals with complete precision and without intermission. The average 
New York stage, even those used for the bigger musical shows, is 
pitifully small when one considers how many people — cast, choruses, 
stage hands — curtains, drops, furniture, must be crowded into it. 
What the audience will see is therefore almost the least of the revue- 
designer’s problems. He must calculate to the inch how much off-stage 
space he has in which to store pieces of scenery that cannot be flown 
up into the air; he must apportion the space in the air as well, so that 
he will have room for all the scenery that can only be hung up off the 
floor. These details, which seem highly technical, are nevertheless of 
such importance that if they cannot be solved satisfactorily even the 
designs themselves may have to be revised. 

Like Norman Bel Geddes, Minnelli believes that the lighting plot 
should also be worked out in advance. He finds, however, that al- 
though he does this and runs his dress rehearsals according to his pre- 
arranged plan, there will be a certain number of corrections in the 
lighting which must be made before a performance can be played. 

It is during this rehearsal period that Minnelli feels the press of 
what he considers his greatest limitation — time. Not so much during 
the period of designing a show does he feel this limitation, for he takes 
as much time as he wants in developing his ‘idea of production’ and 
in drawing up his sketches. But when the complicated machine starts 
into action with the beginning of rehearsals, then he longs for more 
time to pull all the component parts together. 

The costumes for his revue Minnelli would rather design himself, 
but he feels that it is at the same time quite possible for someone other 
_ than the setting designer to create the costumes as long as the two 

work hand in hand and as long as the costumer is able to carry out in 
his creation the ‘idea of producticn’. It is this motivating idea, Min- 
nelli insists again, which will make tomorrow’s musical revue better 
than yesterday’s; it is the reason why he wants to consider himself 
something more than a designer. 
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Good Playgoers—And Bad 
JOHN MASON BROWN 


o you remember Bitzer in Hard Times and his famous definition 
D of a horse? A horse, said he, when the square forefinger of 
Thomas Gradgrind had singled him out for recitation as a model pupil 
in a Dickensian school, a horse is a ‘Quadruped. Graminivorous. 
Forty teeth, namely, twenty-four grinders, four eye-teeth, and twelve 
incisive. Sheds coat in the spring; in marshy countries, sheds hoofs, 
too. Hoofs hard, but requiring to be shod with iron. Age known by 
marks in mouth.’ 

The facts in this answer are certainly correct enough as far as they 
go. But even Rosa Bonheur would have had a hard time trying to 
paint the animal sometimes known as Dobbin from such dry specifica- 
tions; from such a fleshless, imageless, unbreathing blueprint. Yet 
how much more can we hope to succeed in any effort to capture, in the 
dogmatism of print, the shifting image of those many sources of 
pleasure which the living theatre offers to its patrons. 

If there were one, and only one, kind of theatre; if the word had no 
more than a single meaning; if, when used, it stood for the same hopes, 
the same pleasures, the same disappointments, the same ideals, or the 
same standards of enjoyment; if it invited scientific analysis instead of 
demanding emotional response; if it did not encompass pain as well as 
ecstasy, tears as well as laughter, clowns as well as tragedians, minor 
exhibitionists as well as true artists, prose as well as verse, realism as 
well as romanticism, sense as well as nonsense, art as well as entertain- 
ment, musical comedies as well as angry social protests; and if all re- 
actions to its manifold performances were not bound to be personal — 
why then the task might be easier. 

Suppose we tried Bitzer’s method. A theatre, we might say, hoping 
to curry favor with a contemporary Gradgrind, is ‘A building. Usually 
erected on a small plot of ground, next to many other buildings of the 
same kind, making them all equally hard to get at. Exterior not often 
distinguished for any architectural style. Box-offices placed hopefully 
at either side of the foyer, or entrance hall. Auditorium, or room for 
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spectators, may, with the aid of balconies, seat from 300 to 5,000 per- 
sons, and yet again may seat no one but the playwright’s mother and 
the leading lady’s aunt. Unless air-cooled, usually sheds audiences in 
the summer. In hot countries, sheds plays and players too. Seats hard 
or soft, needing to be occupied by ticket buyers. These seats face a 
giant picture frame, called the proscenium arch, behind which is a 
raised platform known as the stage. On this stage is shown—’ 

Well? What is shown? What indeed? At this point any definition 
fails ingloriously. In the last analysis a theatre is what it happens to 
contain. It is not an end in itself. It is merely a means to an end, a 
frame for a picture. 

Yet one thing is certain. Its forms are manifold. The people who 
contribute to it are as various as are the contributions they make or 
the spectators to whom they appeal. The glory of the present-day 
theatre is its diversity. That is the surest proof of its vitality. The first 
demand it makes upon its devotees is catholicity of taste. ‘Do I con- 
tradict myself?’ said Whitman. ‘Very well then I contradict myself. 
I contain multitudes.’ So does the theatre. It comes near to contradict- 
ing itself each night. Its variety is a vital part of its fascination and 
presents a tantalizing challenge to the eyes and ears, minds and hearts, 
nerves and standards, and hence to the enjoyment, of its audiences. 

As surely as there are good plays and bad ones, there are good and 
bad playgoers. Hebbel, in a moment of Delphic self-indulgence and 
with the partisanship shown by all authors to the subject about which 
they happen to be writing at the time, once defined the theatre as the 
only possible pause in a man’s life. Bad playgoers gladly take Hebbel 
at his word. To them the theatre is only the shortest distance between 
two hours. They express their contempt for it by expecting nothing of 
it except diversion which they know is safely divorced from reality and 
which is guaranteed to give their minds a rest. They are anxious to 
check their judgment and their perceptions with their hats. Their one 
claim is that they know what they like. And with a ‘Gee, that’s swell,’ 
or a ‘God, wasn’t that lousy?’, or a ‘Wasn’t she screaming?’, or a 
‘Did you ever see such clothes?’, they ventilate their opinions. 

They are too sophisticated, too indifferent, and in a sense too 
cowardly to surrender wholeheartedly to the theatre in the manner of 
their forebears. They know that since the coming of Ibsen and Shaw 
the theatre takes itself far more seriously as a medium of intellectual 
expression than it did in the passion-tearing days of Bulwer and 
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ROMEO AND JULIET, a Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer answer to the question of 
Shakespeare on the screen, has audiences of all types flocking to its doors, 
not least because of the presence of Norma Shearer and Leslie Howard. In- 
dicative of the care taken in making the picture is the sketch above, one 
of hundreds by the art directors, Cedric Gibbons, Oliver Messel and asso- 
ciate, Fredric Hope. Below, the grandiose ball scene. 
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DORIS HUMPHREY’S NEW DANCE 


The first two parts of Doris Humphrey’s latest work were rehearsed at the 
Bennington School of the Dance last summer and given their first perform- 
ances in New York this past winter. The final two sections, ‘With My Red 
Fires’ and ‘Quest’ (which is Charles Weidman’s contribution to the whole), 
formed the gala program presented by the School at its closing this summer. 
Marking the dancers’ finest achievement to date, the works were greeted 
with the enthusiasm typical of such a devoted audience as attends the Festi- 
vals at Bennington, summer home of the modern dance in the East. 
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GOOD PLAYGOERS—AND BAD 


Boucicault. But the last thing they want to do is to have to take the 
theatre too seriously, either emotionally or intellectually. 

The fear that it can be so taken is, in its negative way, the highest 
tribute they can pay to the potency of theatrical illusion. The un- 
diminished capacity for surrender to that illusion, which this fear be- 
speaks, they leave to such of their credulous cousins as may still go to 
the movies in the spirit in which their great grand-parents attended 
Mazeppa. However naive and lacking in discrimination the complete 
surrender of earlier playgoers to sheer fustian may have been, it was 
eloquent proof of the fact that they did not think the pauses in their 
lives, which, according to Hebbel, were made possible by the theatre, 
should be uneventful ones. Their surrender was born of a willingness 
to believe which was so great that it was eager to forget it was founded 
on make-believe, and of an innocence — now lost — which at least 
among country audiences (as Joseph Jefferson and a host of other 
troupers testify) prompted chivalrous farmers to jump up and warn 
the villain not to interfere again ‘if he knew what was best for him’. 

Such blind participation, such a hunger for excitement, is unknown 
to bad playgoers today. They are stingy with their emotions, frugal 
with their sympathies. Entertainment is their avowed and only desire. 
Yet even in the presence of the theatre at its frothiest, they deny them- 
selves the fullest entertainment it can give them by attending it with 
eyes that are closed to the means by which that pleasure is achieved, 
with senses which are quickened by no informed curiosity. 

Good playgoers, on the other hand, realize that the pause in a man’s 
life represented by the theatre in Hebbel’s definition means more than 
a temporary vacation from worry. To them this pause, which is auda- 
cious enough to invite life to halt, presents the theatre with a responsi- 
bility as well as an opportunity. 

The responsibility thus incurred is an obvious one. No matter how 
serious or frivolous any of its productions may be (and both are 
equally welcome), the theatre must justify its theft of time. The op- 
portunity which goes hand in hand with this responsibility is to do 
something with the stolen time, not to do away with it; not to kill it 
but to make it live; to crowd it with all the insistent joys of complete 
awareness, not to reduce it to a communal siesta for the sensibilities. 

It does not matter if it is Electra that is being played, a clown who 
is pushing a pie in the red-nosed face of a fellow comic, a door that has 
just been slammed in a blushless bedroom farce, a militant propa- 
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gandist drama which is painting a picture of social injustice, a chorus 
of Tiller girls who are dancing across the stage pretending to be West 
Point cadets on parade, or a comedy by Congreve or Shaw or a trag- 
edy by O’Neill which is being acted — the theatre can never rid itself 
of the responsibility imposed upon it by its wilful theft of time, and 
the opportunity which, due to that pillage, it enjoys. Nor at its best 
(whatever the form of that multifarious best) does it attempt to. 

In his later years and from his long experience as a lecturer James 
Russell Lowell once pointed out that it is much easier to fill an hour 
than it is to empty one. Luckily for all of us the theatre does not often 
lecture, and always lectures best when it does not seem to be lecturing 
at all. Still the problem it faces is not unlike the lecturer’s dilemma of 
which Lowell was aware. Regardless of what its mood or purpose may 
be it must fill the time it steals by emptying it of all the possibilities 
suggested by the particular manner in which it has chosen to employ 
it. By so doing, that pause which Hebbel had in mind functions not as 
a cessation from life but as an invitation to life, a new life which, for 
the two hours or so of its duration, proves so persuasive and engross- 
ing, and makes so many tingling demands upon the sensibilities and 
perceptions of those who share in it, that it establishes an accelerated 
chronology of its own. It is the heightened chronology of a heightened 
world, in which every minute counts for something, in which every 
second has its special significance, in which every word, look, gesture 
and inflection is fraught with meaning. When the fall of the final cur- 
tain releases us from full sharing in that world, we cannot but return to 
life, with its quieter, unstressed values, its lack of design, its rudderless 
confusion, its slow-moving twenty-four-hour day, feeling that it is life, 
and not the theatre, which overtakes us as a pause. 

At least we return to life feeling this, if we have been sharing in the 
theatre’s wide worlds as completely as they invite us to do when they 
are at their best. The actors and playwrights, designers and directors, 
cannot be expected to do all the work. As playgoers — good playgoers, 
of course — we must also make our contributions. Our cooperation is 
the keystone upon which the arch of its illusion depends. 

All happy theatre-going is based upon a certain surrender on the 
part of the audience. But it is not the result of blind surrender. It is 
more spirited than that. It comes from an audience which has been 
conquered, not from one that has thrown away its judgment and its 
taste with the dimming of the houselights. However desirable blind 
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surrender may seem on first thought to those who toil backstage, it in- 
sults them as artists far more than it compliments them. It is the low- 
est, not the highest, form of theatrical enjoyment. In its crudest sense 
it means merely that audiences are naive enough to believe so im- 
plicitly in the story they are being told that they think the actor play- 
ing Hamlet is really a Danish prince, in spite of the fact that he may be 
speaking Elizabethan English with a Chicago accent. 

True enjoyment of the theatre is far more complicated than that. 
Far more adult, too. And far more flattering to the theatre itself. It is 
not the property of those who, as Shakespeare put it, ‘come to take 
their ease, And sleep an act or two.’ It comes to playgoers who are ac- 
tive, not passive; whose eyes and ears are open, not shut; who are 
curious not only about the thing done but also about the manner of its 
doing; who can be susceptible to subject matter at the same time that 
they are alert to treatment; and who are keenly aware that even while 
a production seems to be unified its unity is the result of many diverse 
and often distinguishable factors. True enjoyment of the theatre 
comes to playgoers who, even while they are surrendering to the illu- 
sion of the stage, do not forget that the theatre is make-believe raised 
to the point of art, and who turn artists themselves to the extent of 
making that art possible by adding their belief to the list of the thea- 
tre’s illusions. It comes to those who realize that, instead of consisting 
only of the story which a playwright is unfolding before their eyes, the 
theatre also consists of what it is that all the people, in their various 
departments behind the footlights, are either doing or might be doing, 
to aid that playwright in the dramatic realization of his fable. 

The truly self-indulgent playgoer, whose aim is the complete 
pleasure that only complete awareness can make possible, realizes that 
the more he knows, the more he can watch for, and that the more he 
watches for, the more he has to see, and that the more he has to see, 
the more he has to enjoy. He does not surrender to the theatre without 
discrimination. He brings to it the quality which Colley Cibber once 
described as ‘resistant flexibility’. Flexible he must be. Yet he must 
not lose his powers of resistance. Knowing the theatre can challenge 
his best perceptions, he wishes to challenge it to do its best. His heart 
may beat more quickly because of what he sees in it, but his reason is 
never quite shut off. He goes to the theatre expectantly with his ears 
and eyes open and his senses sharpened because he is aware that 
the theatre will make upon him the demands of multiple enjoyment. 
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The Actor Attacks His Part 


I, Helen Hayes 


MORTON EUSTIS 


This is the first in the third series of ‘ Theatre Craft’ articles along 
the road charted by ‘The Director Takes Command’ and ‘The 
Designer Sets the Stage’. Helen Hayes, as the first speaker, will be 
followed by Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, Nazimova, Katharine 
Cornell, Burgess Meredith and Ina Claire. — Editors’ Note 


F LEONARD MERRICK’S actress, Naomi Knight, could step miracu- 
I lously from between the still covers of The Position of Peggy Harper 
into the maelstrom of a Broadway theatrical season, she could unques- 
tionably probe the secrets of the art of acting far more clearly for the 
readers of THEATRE ARTS than Helen Hayes, Katharine Cornell, The 
Lunts, Burgess Meredith, Nazimova and Ina Claire — singly or 
collectively — could ever hope to do. 

No one was surer than Miss Knight of the exact point where tech- 
nique blended into art, where movement, emotion, gesture, pitch of 
voice, rhythm and tempo, timing — what you will — fused into some- 
thing timeless. The only thing, in point of fact, that she did not know 
about acting (a detail worthy of mention here only to adorn a tale and 
not to point a moral) was how to put her knowledge into practice when 
she stepped into the glare of the footlights. ‘The woman whose dra- 
matic intelligence was so acute in the parlor’, her creator avers, ‘dis- 
played not the least touch of inspiration on the stage. . . . She knew 
as much about the meaning of the part as the man who had written it, 
but the lines, when she spoke them, made no impression whatever.’ 
No matter. She was a great dressing-room actress. She knew the 
answers to all the questions. Would that she were alive today! 

Awaiting the moment, however, when Naomi Knight emerges 
from her bookish limbo to jot down, once and for all, the whole truth 
about the technique of performance, the observations of a few hard- 
working actors, who can act, must suffice, as second best, to tell a part 
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HELEN HAYES IN DEAR BRUTUS. The actress’ first real success, in 
igi8, as the Margaret of Barrie’s fantasy. The author describes her as ‘all 
legs [with] as many freckles as there are stars in heaven . . . as lovely as 
you think she is and aged the moment when you like your daughter best.’ 
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HELEN HAYES IN THREE ROLES 


With Walter Connolly, as Lu in Molnar’s The 
Good Fairy, 1931, in which she calls herself ‘a 
sort of glowworm . .. with my flashlight blink- 
ing in the dark . . . I am a good fairy. I never 
make mistakes because I never think.’ Directly 
above, in Coquette, by George Abbott and Ann 
Preston Bridgers, 1927, in the role of Norma 
Besant, ‘a gay, beautiful, bubbling young girl, 
serenely conscious of her power to charm’. At 
left, in her favorite role, Maggie Wylie in What 
Every Woman Knows, 1926, variously described 
as having ‘such a practical mind’, ‘a passion for 
romance’, ‘a soft, Scotch voice and a more resolute 
manner than is perhaps fitting to her plainness. 
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THE ACTOR ATTACKS HIS PART 


of the tale. If these players do not enact the role of analyst as smoothly, 
as fluently or as articulately as they perform on a stage, if they often 
seem to ‘talk around’ an aspect of the problem, to pretend that it is 
impossible to fathom the method of an actor’s achievement, to suggest 
that technique is an instrument which defies analysis, do not blame 
them too severely. How can they be expected to know as much about 
technique as the dressing-room artiste and her critical colleagues to 
whom the ‘how’s, the why’s, the when’s and if’s’ of acting are an open 
book? They are only artists who ‘tread the boards’ as best they know 
how. The ‘manner of their artistic execution, the part of their artistic 
work that is reducible to formula’ (to follow the Oxford Dictionary’s 
definition of technique) remains, to them, an uncertain, almost an 
inexplicable, quantity. 


Helen Hayes 
ELEN HAYES’ first conception of a play, and of her own role in it, 
H is ‘entirely objective’. Her initial concern is with the play ‘in 
relation to itself’. She analyzes the structure of the drama — the plot, 
the motivation. She studies all the parts, tries to acquire a clear picture 
of the characters — ‘what they look like, what they are thinking of, 
what their relationship is to one another, the quality of their person- 
alities.’ Once this first reading has convinced her that the play tells a 
story ‘in the language of the theatre’ which seems worth telling, she 
reads the script again — ‘quickly, this time’ — concentrating on the 
role that would be hers, assuring herself that the part is a good one, 
and, more important, that she likes it. Then she makes her decision. 
Up to this point she has not considered the role in terms of Helen 
Hayes acting the part on the stage. Rather, she has thought of the 
character as a person quite apart from herself, a flesh and blood 
woman living, not acting, in the world conceived by the dramatist. 
When she visualizes her making a gesture, speaking a line, it is always 
as an individual — ‘She does this’; never as an actress— ‘I do 
this.’ Even, much later, when the contracts are signed and press 
releases sent out announcing her engagement in the play, she does not 
allow herself, consciously at least, to project herself as an actress into 
the role, even in imagination. She studies the part ‘for days or weeks’ 
until ‘a complete picture of the character, as a character’, is focused in 
her mind. When she feels that she knows the person as well as herself, 
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‘and preferably better’, when, in her mind’s eye, she can see the char- 
acter as clearly as if she held a photograph of the woman before her 
eyes, then she starts to consider the problem of relating Helen Hayes, 
the woman and the actress, to the conception she has formed. 

This is where technique enters the scene. It is also the point at 
which Miss Hayes begins to interlard simple, declarative statements 
about methods and means with notes of interrogation; to pause, to 
hesitate, to make assurance far less sure. For Miss Hayes, who first 
introduced us to Mr. Merrick’s heroine, is an ardent champion of the 
credo: ‘Deliver us from all dressing-room theories of acting!’ She 
does not believe any actor can describe exactly how he acts. Nor does 
she think that pedantic essays on the subject by those who cannot act 
add much to the sum total of knowledge about acting, a viewpoint all 
actors seem to share. An actor, she feels, creates a part out of instinct, 
imagination and technique. How these qualities are blended — how 
much of one, how little of the other, contributes to an interpretation — 
even the actor cannot always tell. 

How the actor approaches a part and adapts himself to it depends 
not only upon his conception of a given role, but upon his physique, his 
personality, his experience and range — upon a hundred and one 
elements of character and qualities of acting, ‘by far the most impor- 
tant factors’. ‘ Youcan’t dot your “‘i’s”’ and cross your “‘t’s’’ about these 
qualities that differentiate an actor from a puppet.’ On matters of 
fact that are strictly tangible, Miss Hayes will talk directly. She will 
tell you, for instance, that she has never been able to learn her lines 
before rehearsals started — ‘perhaps a mere lack of concentration’; 
that she learns them then ‘by a form of absorption’ in two or three 
weeks’ time, and that, ‘so far’, she has always been letter-perfect by 
the opening night. But, otherwise, ‘no positive assertions!’ 


It is Miss Hayes’ ‘sweet dream’ that she submerges her own per- 
sonality completely in each role she plays. ‘So many other people seem 
to think differently,’ she says, ‘that this is probably an instance of the 
wish being father to the thought.’ However, she always aims to subju- 
gate Helen Hayes, the person, to the character she is playing, and, so 
far as she is concerned, she believes firmly — ‘most of the time’ — 
that she succeeds in her intention. 

From the moment she begins to weigh the part in terms of acting 
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and a stage — ‘long before rehearsals’ — until the last night of the 
play’s run, Miss Hayes keeps always in front of her the ‘mental 
vision’ of the woman she is going to portray, and tries never, in re- 
hearsal or during a performance, to visualize herself made up as the 
woman. This dy o means implies that she is not always fully conscious 
of the fact that she is acting a part. But it is essential to her — ‘an- 
other actor may have an entirely different approach’ — if she is to give 
anything but a mechanical performance, if she is to project across the 
footlights the phantasy of a character other than her own, that the 
‘right illusion of the part’ should be constantly in the forefront of her 
own mind. The moment that she became more aware of Helen Hayes 
playing the part of Mary Stuart than of Mary Stuart portrayed by 
Helen Hayes — ‘fine as the distinction is’ — the audience would lose 
the sense that she was a real character and would begin to concentrate 
on the exit signs instead of on the stage. 

‘Half the actor’s battle is won,’ Miss Hayes believes, ‘once a 
clear picture of the character is firmly engraved in his senses.’ Know- 
ing the person, the actor will recognize, almost instinctively, the 
characteristic gesture, the expression, the tone of voice consistent 
with a given situation, and he will use whatever tools prove most 
serviceable to him at the moment — ‘will-power, imagination, tech- 
nique’ — to project these elements of character. In Mary of Scotland 
Miss Hayes had to battle against every conceivable handicap, physi- 
cal and mental, in the struggle to adapt herself to the role. Her con- 
ception of Mary Stuart — ‘like almost everyone else’s’ — was of a 
woman completely removed from Helen Hayes — ‘tall, dark, a 
sombre, brooding creature, a dominant, magnetic personality, iron 
willed.’ How transform Helen Hayes — very short, slight, light-haired, 
more like Maggie Wylie than Mary Stuart in real life —into the 
image of Scotland’s tragic Queen? Technique could give the move- 
ment, the gesture, the carriage to express the dignity and force of 
Mary’s regal presence. With long endeavor, technique could even 
master the difficulties of diction — ‘almost the hardest thing in the 
play for me. It was my first attempt at the romantic, poetic school of 
acting. It needed a diction entirely removed from naturalism, a con- 
trol of the breath and an ability to support it for the duration of a 
phrase which I had never required before.’ Make-up could alter the 
expression, the color of the hair; costumes could reclothe, even reshape 
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the body. But make-up and costume could only produce a superficial 
likeness to a conventional and lifeless portrait. Technique could only 
supply the externals of character and relate them — brilliantly, if the 
technique was brilliant — to the theatre. Something more than all 
these was needed to give this figure life, to make it three-dimensional. 

What that something was, Miss Hayes does not attempt to say. 
She wore slightly higher heels during the performance of Mary of 
Scotland. But heels, alone, could not have made her look so much 
taller than in previous roles. Size, like character, she says, is mental. 
“You can make yourself taller on the stage. You can make the audi- 
ence see, or think they see, what isn’t there. How, I don’t quite know. 
Magic, perhaps, plus technique.’ Often, in her dressing room, Miss 
Hayes would look despairingly in the mirror and reflect: ‘I’m nothing 
like Mary Stuart. How can I go out there and make the audience see 
what I feel?’ When she went on stage, however, she always visualized 
herself as Mary Stuart, and willed the audience to view what she saw 
when, standing in imagination in the wings, she watched Mary Stuart, 
not Helen Hayes, strutting her brief hour. 

Whether she ever succeeded in projecting to the audience the ‘com- 
plete illusion of stature and appearance’ she sought is ‘doubtful’, 
Miss Hayes admits. But she is convinced that there could have been 
no illusion had she not always — ‘consciously and objectively’ — 
concentrated on her own mental illusion as well as on her technique. 
What shocked her most in the movies was seeing herself, Helen Hayes, 
on the screen — ‘not the character I had envisaged at all’. Every time 
she looks at the pictures of a play she is acting in, she receives the 
same kind of shock. In Mary of Scotland she saw ‘Helen Hayes dressed 
up in costume — not the slightest suggestion of what I saw, what I felt 
I projected across the footlights.’ When she looked at the photographs 
of herself as the aged Queen in Victoria Regina she was ‘horrified’. 
She had built her own illusion of Victoria from a faded daguerreotype in 
her home. ‘This woman was a totally different character — not what 
I looked like at all!’ Only once in a photograph, in some candid camera 
shots taken during a performance of Mary of Scotland, did she receive 
the slightest concrete assurance that ‘perhaps occasionally’ her 
conception does ‘get across’. In these snapshots, for the first time, she 
discerned ‘a glimpse’ of the character she envisaged. Helen Hayes 
was there, too — ‘I suppose you couldn’t expect to get rid of her 
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Above, Helen Hayes In her most difficult role, 


1 therefore her most rewarding one, as Mary 
Stuart in Maxwell hoger seal poetic drama, 


Vary of Scotland, 1933. Mary says of herself: 
‘W hy, when all's done, it’s my name I care for, 
my name and heart, to keep them clean 


I'll win men’s hearts rs the end, though the 
sifting takes this hundred years, or a thousand.’ 
\t right, in an earlier royal part, the Egyptian 
monarch in Shaw’s Caesar and Cleopatra, 1925 
As ‘a flapper of sixteen’, she is called by the 
fifty- year- old Caesar (who was play ed by Lionel 
{twill ‘you impossible witch child’ and is 
described as ‘not yet a woman, neither is she 
wise. But she already troubles men’s wisdom.’ 


HELEN HAYES, THE QUEEN 
AS MARY OF SCOTLAND 
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HELEN HAYES 
AGAIN A QUEEN 
IN 


VICTORIA REGINA 
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Above, with Vincent Price as Albert, the Prince 
Consort, in the 1846 episode that Laurence 
Housman titles ‘The Rose and the Thorn’, 
where Victoria has created the reputation of 
possessiveness and where ‘anyone who touche 
the Prince touches a bomb, which goes off 
She’s the bomb. /7e isn’t.’ At left, at her dia 
mond jubilee in 1897, ‘the great, wonderful § 
little old lady’ who is most pleased, among all | 
the events of the day, by ‘a lot of rough men | 
who ‘ran alongside the carriage [during the] 
triumphal procession], shouting and cheering me 
And I heard them say: “‘Go it, Old Girl! You vt} 
done it well! You’ve done it well!” Of course} 
very unsuitable — the words; but so gratifying’ | 
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altogether!’ — but there was something else, ‘a rea/ feeling, both in 
stature and presence, of Mary Stuart’. How the camera caught it, she 
hasn’t the faintest idea. Perhaps, at that performance, she projected 
the part so well that she ‘fooled even the camera’. 


In acting, as in every art, there comes a point beyond which tech- 
nique, intelligence, ability cannot go — when the creative quality of 
the actor must cast the die between mere performance and an artist’s 
accomplishment. Any reasonably intelligent, sincere, hard-working 
actor can, with time and patience, perfect his make-up and technique. 
There are hundreds of actors available always to give competent rendi- 
tions of almost any role. The quality, however, that makes the audi- 
ence, not the actor, lose itself completely in the interpretation, that 
may, sometimes, affect even a sensitized camera film, is a purely creat- 
ive one. Whatever it may be — genius, glamor, inner fire — it is a 
part of the endowment of every artist actor. Without it, even with a 
perfected technique, there can be no illusion, no projection, that is not 
superficial. But creative power alone, without technique to discipline 
and to enhance its power, to sharpen it to finer use, is likewise incap- 
able of projecting any illusion more vital than the personality of a 
player. And the artist with this heaven-sent gift is the one who most 
appreciates this fact and depends least upon interpretation alone. 

‘The illusion of character’, Miss Hayes says, ‘is perhaps the end to 
which technique is the means.’ The right conception of a role, not re- 
lated technically to the theatre, is completely barren. To illustrate: 
Miss Hayes, in the first days of rehearsals, is extremely backward — 
‘clumsy, stammering, unsure of myself, though not of my conception 
of the role.” Rehearsals for The Good Fairy were in their second week 
when Gilbert Miller took Miss Hayes to one side. She seemed to have 
entirely the wrong conception of the part, he told her. She was plain. 
She was awkward. There was no lightness of touch. She must — ! 
Miss Hayes was ‘perfectly astounded’. In her mind’s eye, she saw 
herself in character as ‘an exquisite creature, gay, fluffy, vain, ir- 
responsible, with airy, graceful gestures’. This had been her conception 
ever since she read the script. She had planned the part that way. The 
illusion was there within her. But, owing to the slow development of 
technique, the idea had not, as yet, been projected, even to the other 
actors. “This development is definitely a technical process — a ques- 
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tion of counting steps, knowing when to raise the arm and so forth. 
In comedy, I have found that I must keep myself up, arms must be 
held higher, gestures must be of an upward nature. In tragedy, just 
the reverse. Always through this technical growth runs the same 
illusion of character. Always — but let’s get back to the more tangible 
aspects of rehearsals . . .’ 


Miss Hayes always works out for herself in detail, before rehearsals 
commence, what she calls ‘the fundamental attack on the role’, the 
style in which it is to be played. Obviously, she and the director must 
“see eye to eye on this problem’. Otherwise rehearsals would be chaos. 
But once the director assembles the cast on the stage, Miss Hayes 
wants him to be ‘really authoritative’. The actor, she feels, should be 
the instrument on which the director plays. The director must inte- 
grate the performance, put the actor straight, guide him in the proper 
expression of the conception he has formed. ‘It is one thing,’ Miss 
Hayes reiterates, ‘to have the right conception. It is quite another to 
project it across the footlights.’ Miss Hayes, to cite one instance, has 
‘a tendency to become monotonous in tone of voice’. She needs a 
director to listen to her, to advise her when to change the pitch. 

While Miss Hayes likes to work with a director who is adamant, she 
does not respond well to one who tries to work out each bit of stage 
business for the actors. She prefers to develop business ‘about fifty- 
fifty’ with the director, letting him suggest the general pattern, the 
relation of one player to another, the ensemble, and letting her ‘fill 
in the bits’. If she plays a scene badly, if she speaks a line out of key, if 
she fails to project the authentic emotion, she expects the director to 
tell her that she is wrong and try to set her right. ‘That’s what 
he’s there for.” He can do so by giving her, in words, the key to the 


‘emotion, the suggestion of movement and gesture compatible with the 


emotion, but never by speaking the line himself or making the gesture. 
The moment a director starts to ‘act out’ Miss Hayes’ part for her, 
she becomes self-conscious: she is incapable of copying his actions. 
The gesture seems artificial. It does not spring naturally from within 
her. She cannot speak the line, because she hears it as the director 
spoke it, not as she felt it. 

In Victoria Regina, in the scene with Disraeli, Gilbert Miller — 
‘unfortunately’ — showed Miss Hayes the gesture he wanted her to 
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make when she offers the Order of the Garter to the Prime Minister. 
He held out his hand, the palm up, his hand began to tremble, he 
dropped it in his lap. The gesture was perfect — ‘just the one Victoria 
would have made’. But, instantly, Miss Hayes knew she would never 
be able to repeat that gesture. She tried, and failed. It seemed false, 
‘even though it was right’. Miss Hayes believes that if Mr. Miller, 
instead of making the gesture, had simply said to her: ‘You are an old 
lady, very tired. You are deeply stirred. You hold out your hand to 
confer a great honor on an old friend. Then your emotion overcomes 
rou. You can’t go on,’ she would, in all probability, have thought out 
for herself the very gesture Mr. Miller made. Then it would have 
seemed real, in character, and she could have used it. As it was, the 
gesture was ‘lost forever’. In the scene in which Albert is shaving, to 
cite an opposite example, Mr. Miller, ‘in a moment of inspiration’, 
said: ‘You are young, romantic. You have just been married. You 
have never seen a man shave before. You are interested, intrigued. 
Why don’t you walk around and watch his face?’ He didn’t tell her 
how to walk, or where to walk. He simply suggested the emotion and 
its physical expression. Instantly, Miss Hayes grasped what an ex- 
cellent piece of stage business could be made of the idea, and worked it 
out for herself. “Now, it is a hit every night,’ because Miss Hayes, 
spontaneously, feels it is right — ‘though, actually, it is no more 
correct than was Mr. Miller’s lost gesture.’ 


Playing the part, once rehearsals are concluded and the business is 
‘set’, Miss Hayes always follows the pattern set by herself and the 
director. She does not alter postures, movements, on the inspiration of 
the moment, but goes through the same routine at each performance. 
‘Of course, you have to allow tor unexpected pauses, for laughs, coughs, 
applause, which may vary from night to night. Sometimes, too, if you 
feel the tempo is growing slack, it is necessary to speed it up — sud- 
denly to speak one line completely out of tempo, much faster, startle 
and frighten the actors into realizing what has been happening. But, 
in the main, you go through the rudiments of the part in a fairly 
mechanical way.’ 

Miss Hayes is ‘definitely and violently’ opposed to the theory that 
an actor should lose himself in the part each night, actually feel the 
emotion he is portraying. No actor, she thinks, can possibly let the 
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emotion of a part run away with him and be anything but an ama- 
teur. One great performance, conceivably, might be given in a state of 
trance. But not more than one. Miss Hayes does not deny that 
emotion must play a part in the creation of a role. At some time or 
other, she believes an actor must ‘feel the role’. But never in an 
actual performance. 

“The whole question of the part emotion plays in acting is terribly 
involved,’ she says. There is usually one rehearsal in which she goes 
through the part with real feeling, where she consciously allows the 
emotion of the role to affect her. Thereafter, she simulates what she 
has felt. While she is acting, she is always ‘checking her performance 
in an objective light’, standing off in the wings and watching to see 
that her conception does not falter. An actor, she believes, must have 
experienced in some manner — ‘even if only in a vivid imagination’ 
— an emotion corresponding to the one he has to portray, if his con- 
ception of the part is to be right in feeling. ‘But all this comes before 
you stand in front of an audience.’ Miss Hayes, herself, has what she 
calls “a guide to every emotion’ stored away — ‘like the nuts a squir- 
rel hides’ — in her mind. There every impression, every emotion she 
has ever experienced, ‘however vicariously’, is filed for future use. 

Sometimes the key to the emotion may spring from a quotation or 
a newspaper photograph, ‘something just as vague as that’. Trying, 
for instance, to analyze the character of the girl in the movie of 4 
Farewell to Arms, a character quite unlike her own, a phrase in a 
book of Conrad’s she had read many years earlier came to her mind. 
Conrad was describing a girl who was not beautiful or witty, who had 
no striking quality of mind, but who created a tremendous impression 
on all the men she came in contact with. ‘She had’, Conrad wrote, 
‘the terrible gift of intimacy.’ This description at once illuminated 
Mr. Hemingway’s character to Miss Hayes. She, herself, had never 
had an affair with a soldier by a moonlit tomb, while the guns thun- 
dered in the distance. But, with her understanding of the girl’s ‘terrible 
gift of intimacy’, she realized how the scene should be played. She felt 
the ‘quality of emotion that must have gripped the character’. In 
Coquette, to cite a different example, Miss Hayes had to play a scene in 
which she was told her lover was shot. The ‘key’ to this scene she 
found, not in life or literature, but in a picture she once had viewed in a 
tabloid paper — ‘a terrible picture of a woman crumpled up with grief 
before the dead body of her husband, killed in an accident’. Miss 
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Hayes realized then that sudden grief, violently expressed in move- 
ment and gesture, is almost always awkward, ugly. So, in Coguette, 
when they brought her the news, she doubled up — ‘not from grief, 
remember, but simulating grief’. And she believes that movement 
was largely responsible for the stark quality of poignancy the scene 
conveyed — ‘though don’t quote me, please, as saying an actor 
must double up to express grief!’ 

Any experience, perception, adversity or training — through life, 
literature or art — which will enrich this storehouse of memory, upon 
which the actor can draw at will, will heighten an actor’s powers of 
expression, Miss Hayes believes. Although she did not enjoy acting 
for the movies, she is still glad of the experience, ‘painful, disillusioning 
though it was’. Seeing herself on the screen enabled her to correct a 
few mannerisms, to point and sharpen her technique — a technique 
which had already been solidly grounded in stage experience. Miss 
Hayes inclines to the belief that movie technique is a hindrance rather 
than a benefit when the player is inexperienced, though, even here, 
she does not want to be didactic. The main thing is growth — ‘what- 
ever its inspiration’ — a constant and a conscious replenishment and 
nourishment of each source of supply. For the young actor, the best 
and quickest way of deriving experience is: ‘Roles. Roles. And still 
more roles. Whether in dramatic school or stock. But not in a long run. 
That sinks an inexperienced actor.’ For the actor, already tested and 
tried: ‘More and etter roles.’ 

The pleasantest role Miss Hayes ever essayed was that of Maggie 
Wylie in What Every Woman Knows. It was entirely suited to her. It 
was no work. She loved the part. The hardest role, and that which was 
most rewarding to her as an actor, was Mary Stuart. ‘Roles farthest 
away from the actor always are the most rewarding, because there is a 
challenge. That is why I far prefer the last half of Victoria to the first.’ 
In the role of Mary Stuart, she knew her ‘greatest frustration’ and 
her ‘greatest joy’. Joy, when the final curtain fell one Thursday even- 
ing in Columbus, Ohio, and she knew, positively, ‘that no one could 
ever play the role better than Helen Hayes did that night’. Frustra- 
tion on the other nights, ‘their number was legion’, when she failed, to 
a greater or less degree, to project the part in its entirety as well as 
she did on that one ‘gala occasion’. One night’s illusion of perfection, 
however, can make up for years of stress and strain. It is the artist’s 
reward for a life’s labor. 
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Shakespeare’s Stage 


New Facts and Figures 
JOHN C. ADAMS 


“When Burbadge played, the stage was bare 
Of fount and temple, tower and stair; 
Two backswords eked a battle out; 
Two supers made a rabble rout; 
The Throne of Denmark was a chair!’ 


‘In Shakespeare’s day the public stages were bare of any scenic contrivance 
except a front curtain opening in the middle and a balcony or upper plat- 
form resting on pillars at the back of the stage.’ 


—_— two statements, one made by a learned poet, Austin Dob- 
son, and the other by a famous authority on Shakespeare, Sir 
Sidney Lee, express the widespread opinion that Shakespeare’s plays 
were presented on a meagre, resourceless stage. But during the last 
twenty years scholars have unearthed enough evidence to show that 
this opinion is false, that the Elizabethan playhouse matched the re- 
sources of all but the most intricate modern stages in terms of levels, 
multiple settings, capacity for continuous flow of action and unex- 
pected display, plasticity of scene and actor, use of traps and ma- 
chines, and a permanent structure designed to show with unfeigned 
realism those domestic interior and exterior scenes which have pre- 
dominated in the drama since the Middle Ages. 

In a modern ‘dramatic’ theatre the production rarely employs a 
set with a playing area of as much as 30 by 34 feet, or a total of 1020 
square feet. The Elizabethan playhouse, on the other hand, had con- 
stantly available not only the outer stage — which in size was quite 
the equal of the modern — but also some six other stages, bringing 
the total acting area to approximately 1800 square feet. Supplement- 
ing this acting area and disposed conveniently about its three levels 
were five levels of dressing-, property-, and storage-rooms having a 
total floor area of 3600 square feet and a content of 34,000 cubic feet. 

The modern theatregoer faces a proscenium rarely opened more 
than 34 by 24 feet, a frame which marks off, therefore, only a part of 
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SHAKESPEARE’S STAGE 


the smallest wall of the auditorium. Beyond the visible stage-setting 
is, of course, the much larger but invisible stage-house needed to bring 
within the frame — following the Italian tradition —a variety of 
scenes. By contrast, the Elizabethan theatregoer faced not this nar- 
rowing proscenium but a dynamic stage of intercommunicating levels, 
comparable in cubic content to the whole unseen stage-house of the 
modern theatre. As a result, what he saw bulked larger in his vision; 
changes of place and scene were presented with greater ‘theatrical’ 
logic; and the action, which tended to advance toward the spectator, 
created an impact upon all his senses which the modern theatre of 
illusion cannot match. 

I give here the definitions and the measurements of the Globe 
Playhouse and its stage for which Shakespeare’s greatest plays were 
written. 

The Globe Playhouse was an octagonal structure 80 feet across, 
consisting of a roofed, three-story frame 12 feet deep, completely 
surrounding an unroofed level courtyard 55 feet across. Three-quar- 
ters of the surrounding frame was made into galleries and boxes for 
spectators; the remaining quarter was made into stages, dressing 
rooms, and so forth, for actors. Into the open courtyard extended the 
large outer stage, a platform 27 feet deep by approximately 40 feet 
wide, and raised nearly § feet above the pavement of the yard where 
poorer spectators stood throughout the performance. The two sides of 
this stage were parallel, its front edge was straight, and its rear line 
conformed to the stage-house wall (that is, one section, 23 feet wide, 
of the eight-sided gallery frame together with half of both adjoining 
sections). The visible side-walls of the platform were boarded up with 
unadorned oak palings, and a railing 15 to 18 inches high marked the 
outer edge of the stage. The platform itself, strongly framed, was 
floored with planks frequently painted. A carpet of scattered rushes 
was not used on the outer stage. Two large round pillars, set approxi- 
mately 22 feet apart and 12 feet back from the forward edge of the 
stage, rose to support the stage cover 32 feet above. The outer stage 
had in addition five traps. The main trap, at least 4 by 8 feet in size, 
was placed across the central axis (front to back) of the stage, and 
midway between the stage-house and the stage posts. The four other 
traps, located ‘in the corners’ of the stage, were small. Underneath 
the platform and the inner stage behind it was the ‘hell’, a cellar about 
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8 feet high used when operating the traps, producing hell-fire, ghostly 
noises, and so forth, and for the storage of properties. 

The four-story stage-house, called in Elizabethan times the ‘tir- 
ing-house’, contrasted markedly in height and appearance with the 
spectator galleries. It contained two inner stages concealed by mov- 
able curtains, stairs and back-stage passageways, two bay-window 
stages, dressing and property rooms, a gallery for musicians, and the 
‘huts’ atop. Except for its curtains, the facade of this stage-house re- 
sembled in the main a group of Elizabethan houses. The detail was 
elaborate: carved oak, ornamental plaster, bright paints, lead gutters, 
and wrought-iron hardware. 

The stage curtains, made of figured tapestry or of silk, were in 
three sets, one to each level. Each set was made in two parts, was 
supported on rings sliding on a horizontal iron rod, and could be 
drawn aside to ‘discover’ the stage behind. The Globe seems to have 
used scenes from the story of the Rape of Lucrece on its curtains. 

In each of the two obliquely placed side-walls, flanking the lower 
stage curtains, was a large stage door giving access to the platform; 
and while these were the only doors to the outer stage, a middle en- 
trance between the closed curtains was frequently used. The main 
stage doors were solidly constructed; they measured not less than 5 
feet wide and 8 feet high, and, with hinges on the side nearest the stage 
curtains, they swung into the tiring-house. In addition to a conspicu- 
ous door-handle, latch, and key-hole, each door was provided with a 
ring-shaped knocker and with a barred opening or wicket in the upper 
half. 

An inner stage, called the ‘study’, 22 feet wide, 8 feet deep, and 
12 feet high, lay behind the outer stage and wholly within the middle 
section of the stage-house. It was ‘discovered’ whenever its pair of 
stage curtains was opened. Its floor might then form a continuation of 
the outer platform or it might be regarded as a unit in itself; and like 
the interiors of the period, it was covered with rushes either loosely 
scattered or (circa 1610) woven into matting. In the middle of the 
study floor was a trap-door second in size only to the main trap of the 
outer stage. The rear wall of the room had on the stage left a door, 
which could be locked and bolted, giving access to a narrow passage- 
way connecting the wings, and on the stage right a curtained window 
purporting to face gardens or a street beyond. The side walls of the 
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Folger Shakespeare Library Print 





THE GLOBE PLAYHOUSE. A reconstruction of the stage of the Elizabe- 
than theatre made by John C. Adams, author of the accompanying article, 
which, with the picture, forms an exciting study to follow through. In No- 
vember Mr. Adams describes Romeo and Fuliet as played on this stage. 











Russell P. Hay, Inc. 





SHAKESPEARE, OLD STYLE AND NEW. As its twenty-fourth Shake- 
speare production, Carnegie Tech chose 4utony and Cleopatra, designed by 
Lloyd Weninger and directed by B. Iden Payne for a modern reconstruction 
of the Elizabethan stage. Below, Twelfth Night appears in a modern unit 
setting at the University of Michigan, Valentine B. Windt director. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S STAGE 


study were formed of tapestry or of painted cloth with slits for en- 
trances and exits. These hangings could be pushed completely aside 
when setting up the substantial properties of an inner stage scene. In 
the middle of the plastered ceiling of the study was a trap-door. 

The actors’ stairway was built in the passageway behind the 
study. Its foot was visible to the audience through the door of the 
study; it rose in a straight flight, and its upper landing formed a part 
of the passageway running behind the inner stage on the second level. 
Another stairway, wholly invisible, led from this second level to the 
property rooms and the music gallery on the third floor, and still an- 
other from there to the ‘huts’ above. 

Over the study lay a second inner stage, usually called the ‘cham- 
ber’, which was almost identical in size, shape, and fittings with the 
room beneath. In its rear wall the door was on the stage right (instead 
of the stage left) near the stair’s upper landing, and the window was 
on the stage left. Like the study, the chamber had large stage curtains, 
side hangings with slits for entrance, rushes on the floor, and a 
plastered ceiling. The ceiling trap of the study formed, of course, a 
floor trap for the chamber. 

In front of the chamber and across its entire width extended a 
railed balcony called the ‘tarras’. The chamber curtains when closed 
made it an additional, narrow, ledgelike stage useful by itself or in 
conjunction with the platform stage below in scenes requiring a city 
wall, a palace balcony, the poop-deck of a ship, the brow of a hill, 
and so forth; entrance to it was made through the centre or around 
the ends of the curtains. The ends of the tarras met the sides of the 
flanking bay-windows, so that actors could, on occasion, pass readily 
from it through the on-stage casement into the room of which the bay- 
window was the visible facade. When the stage curtains were opened, 
the balcony constituted the forward part of the chamber and was dis- 
regarded as a separate stage. 

The bay-windows just mentioned fronted shallow stages, which, 
with the dressing rooms back of them, occupied the space once used 
as stage boxes or ‘Lords’ rooms’ in playhouses preceding the Globe. 
These bay-windows, 11 feet wide and directly above the main stage 
doors, jutted forward 2 or 3 feet. They provided large, practicable 
casements facing three ways: on the tarras, on the platform below, 
and on the galleries adjoining. The casements contained leaded panes 
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of clear glass; they swung outward and were fitted with bolts to fasten 
open or shut. The window-stages could be hidden by draw-curtains. 

On the third level of the stage-house, directly over the chamber 
but considerably smaller than it, lay a room g feet high used by the 
playhouse orchestra. Occasionally dramatic action took place at its 
forward edge. One conjectures that it was trapped above and below 
directly over the chamber and study traps. The room was screened 
from the audience by curtains which could be looped back, and by a 
balustrade. On either side of the music room were large enclosed 
property rooms in which were stored the numerous costumes (many 
of them costly to a degree unheard of today), the hundreds of proper- 
ties, and perhaps the library of prompt-books belonging to the com- 
pany. 

A superstructure called the ‘huts’, having a central turret support- 
ing a tall flagpole, rose above the middle section of the tiring-house, 
and formed the fourth and topmost level of the stage-house. A large 
silk flag was flown when a play was to be given that day. The huts 
housed the machinery used in the spectacular descents to and ascents 
from the outer stage; hence a part of the huts projected some 8 feet 
forward over the platform 32 feet below. Its underside was supplied 
with two trap-doors. A shelf-like extension called the “stage-cover’ or 
‘shadow’, its outer edge borne up by the pillars, projected another 4 
or 5 feet on a level with the underside of the huts to protect the plat- 
form and the stage-house’s facade from the weather. Gutters caught 
and diverted the water of a rainy day from the stage-cover’s almost 
flat upper surface, and a door in the huts opened on it for the trump- 
eter who sounded thrice when the play was about to begin. Actors re- 
ferred to the unbroken expanse of flat ceiling formed by the floor of the 
huts and the stage-cover as the ‘heavens’, and some evidence exists 
to show that it was painted light blue and was studded with stars 
arranged in constellations. 
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The Season’s First Guests 


John Gielgud—Marta Abba—Peter Lorre—Eleonora 
Mendelssohn—Emlyn Williams— 
Sir Cedric Hardwicke 


yan Salvini, Modjeska, Bernhardt, Duse! We may not, according 
to the memories of an older generation, have their like today. 
Yet each new year sees a list of gifted foreign players coming to grace 
the boards of New York theatres and finding a ready welcome. To the 
diverse talents of such recent guests as Elisabeth Bergner, Pierre 
Fresnay, Sybil Thorndike, Yvonne Printemps, Michael Chekhov, the 
new season adds new names, including some of Europe’s most favored 
actors. Their bows to the New York public are heralded here by a more 
or less factual summary of their accomplishments. 


Fohn Gielgud 
IN 1931 Edith Shackleton wrote in THEATRE ARTS: ‘We have so great 
need on the London stage of young men of just such promise as that of 
John Gielgud that I sometimes have a fear that we may have invented 
him.’ The battery of work that he had already offered to the English 
theatre dispelled any doubts of his very definite reality; the steadily 
mounting contributions —in directing as in acting — that he has 
since given have raised him beyond the realm of ‘promise’ into that of 
accomplishment. It is a ripe moment for excursion onto the stage of 
another country, and Gielgud is making it with what has been his out- 
standing creation to date: Hamlet. He first played the role of the 
Prince during his initial season with the Old Vic Company, 1929-1930 
(during which he also enacted, among others, Richard II, Oberon, 
Mark Antony and Macbeth), repeated the part that spring in the 
West End, and in 1934 presented his own popular production of the 
tragedy at the New Theatre. He has appeared in New York once be- 
fore, in 1928, as the Grand Duke Alexander in The Patriot. 

Born in London in 1904, he made his first stage appearance at the 
age of seventeen as the Herald in the Old Vic production of Henry V. 
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In 1923 there were The Insect Play, Robert E. Lee and Charley's Aunt; 
for the first two months of 1924 there was J. B. Fagan’s Oxford reper- 
tory company, and then Romeo in Sir Barry Jackson’s revival. A great 
variety of parts followed in London: among them Noel Coward’s The 
Vortex (succeeding the author), The Cherry Orchard, The Seagull, 
Ferdinand in The Tempest, The Three Sisters, The Constant Nymph, 
Dion Anthony in The Great God Brown, Oswald in Ghosts, The Lady 
From Alfaqueque, Red Rust, The Lady With a Lamp. The Old Vic 
claimed him in 1929; in 1930 he left temporarily to play John Worth- 
ing in The Importance of Being Earnest; and returned for Hotspur in 
Henry IV, Part I, Prospero, Lord Trinket in The Jealous Wife, Antony 
in Antony and Cleopatra. He appeared as Malvolio in Twelfth Night, 
which marked the reopening of Sadler’s Wells, and continued with 
Arms and the Man, Much Ado About Nothing and King Lear. The West 
End saw him again in The Good Companions, in Musical Chairs and in 
his greatest success up to that time, Richard of Bordeaux. 

In directing this costume drama of Gordon Daviot’s, Gielgud be- 
gan a dual career of acting and directing which he has followed since. 
Among his directorial assignments have been Strange Orchestra, 
Spring, 1600, Emlyn Williams’ play of Shakespearean England; Queen 
of Scots, The Old Ladies, and Romeo and Fuliet, in this last alternating 
the roles of Romeo and Mercutio with Laurence Olivier. Before em- 
barking for America, Gielgud appeared in The Seagull, repopularizing 
Chekhov for London. 


Marta Abba 

HAILED as the foremost exponent of Pirandello in his own country, 
Marta Abba brings a versatile veteran background to her American 
debut in Tovarich, the Jacques Deval-Robert Sherwood comedy that 
Eugenie Leontovich and Sir Cedric Hardwicke raised to success in 
London last season. Back in 1925 Marta Abba’s photograph appeared 
in THEATRE ARTS as a leading player in the Teatro Odescalchi, Pir- 
andello’s Roman Theatre that had undertaken to restore the fortunes 
of the Art Theatre movement in Italy. She was very young but her 
performance in The Seagull (which followed training at the Académie 
du Théatre Filodramatique in Milan and tutelage by Palladini and 
Virgilio Talli) had caused Pirandello to seek her out for his new group. 
Under him, she enacted Six Characters in Search of an Author, and in 
the summer of that year took that Pirandello work, plus Each in His 
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Dorothy Wilding 





| ELEONORA MENDELSSOHN MARTA ABBA 


Among the distinguished guests in the New York theatre this season are 
two actresses who come with established European reputations. Fraulein 
Mendelssohn, heroine on the German stage of plays from Shakespeare to 
Shaw (she appears here in the role of Minna von Barnhelm, one of her 

greatest successes), takes the part of Klytemnestra for her American debut 
in Daughters of Atreus, by Robert Turney. Marta Abba, chief interpreter of 
the plays of Pirandello i in his native Italy, is seen in her role as the White 
Russian expatriate in Tovarich, the Jacques Deval comedy, adapted by 
Robert E. Sherwood, that Eugenie Leontovich and Sir C edric Hardwicke 
carried to success last season in London, and that comes to Broadway as 
Gilbert Miller’s first presentation of the year. 
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SIR CEDRIC HARDWICKE PETER LORRE 


The versatile English actor, Cedric Hardwicke, who was signed early in the 
new season's preparations by Gilbert Miller for a New York appearance 
this fall, is mentioned for Promise, Henri Bernstein’s play, which has had a 
popular engagement in London and was originally a Parisian hit as EF; ‘poir. 
Peter Lorre, : 1 highly respectable gentleman in this ‘real-life’ portrait in 
contrast to his murderous roles, familiar to American audiences in such 
films as M and The Man IVho Knew Too Much, will play the title part in 
— Kingsley’ s adaptation and production of ens Bruckner's 

Vapoleon the First, to follow Kingsley’s own play, Ten Million Ghosts. 
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THE SEASON’S FIRST GUESTS 


Own Way and Naked, to the London stage and the sponsorship of 
Charles Cochran. Paris under Guitry followed, and finally the Berlin 
Schauspielhaus and other German state theatres. There was a season 
of repertory in Italy and then Prague, Vienna and Budapest with a 
series of Pirandello plays. 1927 and the Odescalchi saw her in Lady 
From the Sea, Hedda Gabler, The Life I Have Given You, Ma non 2 
una Cosa Seria and Diana e la Tuda; and that fall South America 
acclaimed her in the entire Pirandello repertory. 

With the disbanding of the Odescalchi at the end of 1927, Marta 
Abba formed her own company and for two years offered a variety of 
international works. In 1931 she made her debut in the French lan- 
guage in Paris with Pirandello’s L’Homme, /a Béte et la Vertu. Two years 
later she formed another company and enforced her already extensive 
repertory with another Pirandello play, dedicated to her, Trovarsi, 
plus Goldoni’s La Vedova Scolta and several dramas by young Italian 
authors. The summer of 1933 saw her first film, Le Procureur Hallers, 
and her second film was a prize-winner, Teresa Confalonieri. In the 
summer of 1934 she joined Max Reinhardt to play Portia in his open- 
air production of The Merchant of Venice, and repeated that success 
the following season. This year she has appeared under Guido Salvini’s 
direction with the Compagnia Grandi Spettacoli d’Arte in Tonight We 
Improvise, Saint Foan and d’Annunzio’s Figlia di Forio. 


Peter Lorre 

PETER LORRE first became known in America when Fritz Lang’s 
horror film, M, was imported from Germany and introduced the actor 
as a maniac who terrorized the city of Dusseldorf by his multiple 
murders of children. It was a sensational role that brought Lorre such 
titles in movie-blurb fashion as ‘poet of the damned’ and ‘one-man 
chamber of horrors’. It was his first film, undertaken after some years 
on the stages of Vienna and Berlin. Born in Rosenburg, Hungary, in 
1904, Lorre himself created his first adventures in the theatre when, 
at the age of seventeen, he and a group of friends joined to produce im- 
provisations for their own experience and pleasure. The training 
profited him when, in 1924, he obtained his first part in a Breslau stock 
company. While the company was visiting Zurich, Lorre replaced the 
star and made his first success in a Galsworthy play. Vienna and a 
series of comic and dramatic roles followed, and then Berlin where his 
first part, in Pionere in Ingolstadt, brought him overnight fame. While 
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rehearsing Wedekind’s Spring Awakening, he was offered the leading 
role in a film Fritz Lang was planning. Lorre accepted but it was two 
years before M was made. The inevitable offers of similar roles fol- 
lowed this acclaimed appearance, but Lorre wisely refused to be 
type-cast and went to Vienna for a play, Oi/ in Fire, succeeding it with 
a Paris performance in De Haute 2 Bas. He then made a British film, 
The Man Who Knew Too Much, two Hollywood pictures, Mad Love 
and Crime and Punishment, and finally the British Secret Agent, in 
which John Gielgud was a fellow-player. Sidney Kingsley’s adaptation 
— and production —of Ferdinand Bruckner’s Napoleon the First 
brings Lorre to Broadway for the first time ‘in person’. 


Eleonora Mendelssohn 

THE composer Mendelssohn is an ancestor; Eleonora Duse was her 
godmother; her father, an international banker, was a painter and 
collector of note; her Italian mother is a fine pianist. Such a cosmopol- 
itan background has undoubtedly assisted Eleonora Mendelssohn in 
the development of an acting career whose latest step is the role of 
Klytemnestra in the Broadway production of Robert Turney’s Daugh- 
ters of Atreus. It is her debut on the American stage. 

Fraulein Mendelssohn’s initial appearance in the theatre was 
with Max Reinhardt’s company, but internal friction caused her to 
leave, soon after, for Dusseldorf and Munich and an independent 
career. She returned to Reinhardt, enacted Schiller’s Joan of Arc at 
the Berliner Theater, and in the director’s gala tour of the continent 
played such roles as Schiller’s Maria Stuart, the ghostly mother in Six 
Characters in Search of an Author, Goethe’s Stella, the crippled girl in 
Hauptmann’s Vor Sonnen-Untergang. During her years at the Staats- 
theater in Berlin she performed in a repertory of classics with Werner 
Krauss as leading man: Goethe, Kleist, Schiller, Shakespeare (Des- 
demona, Juliet and Olivia, among other Shakespearean heroines). She 
alternated these eight-months’ winter engagements with four-months’ 
summer visits to the Munich Schauspielhaus, where she received spe- 
cial acclaim as the ‘finest Candida on the continent’ and in Minna von 
Barnhelm. A classic role in a modern play, which she has in Daughters 
of Atreus, would seem a combination suited to this background. 


Emlyn Williams 
EMLYN WILLIAMS comes to Broadway in a play of his own author- 
ship, Night Must Fall, which has already been successful in London. 
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The tenth play from his pen and about his twenty-fifth professional 
stage part, the combination has brought a high theatre reputation to 
this playwright-actor at an early age. Born in Wales in 1905, Williams 
went to Oxford, where he was a Dramatic Society member, made his 
first London appearance in 1927 in the comedy about Samuel Pepys, 
And So to Bed, and in the same year appeared in New York in that 
same play, which also brought Eugenie Leontovich to Broadway at- 
tention for the first time. Williams appeared again on the American 
stage in 1932, when Edgar Wallace’s melodrama, Criminal at Large, 
exhibited him as the young and mad Lord Lebanon, a type of role in 
which he has made his fame and which he plays in Night Must Fail. 
There were many London appearances in the meantime: in his own 
plays, Glamour, Port Said and ‘Fosephine, an adaptation; in The Silver 
Tassie; in several foreign-language plays, Thérése Raguin, La Piccola, 
Devant la Porte (he speaks five languages); and in more usual fare like 
On the Spot, The Man I Killed, Man Overboard, Wild Decembers. He 
has written dialogue and adaptation for the movies (in some of which 
he also acted). His plays run from Vigil and Glamour in 1928 to Night 
Must Fall, with these between: Full Moon, 4 Murder Has Been Ar- 
ranged, Port Said, the English of The Late Christopher Bean, Vessels 
Departing, Spring 1600 and the adaptation of the French Josephine. 


Sir Cedric Hardwicke 

THE account of Sir Cedric Hardwicke’s career takes up more than the 
average allotment of space, considering his age (he was born in 1893), 
in that invaluable editorial-second-mind, John Parker’s Who's Who 
in the Theatre. Something of the reason for the spread, both in width 
and in depth, is indicated in the last lines of the account, which run: 
“Issued a book of recollections, Let’s Pretend, 1932; in December 1935, 
elected Rede Lecturer to Cambridge University; Knighted in the New 
Year’s Honours 1934; Recreations: reading and writing.’ 

An actor who takes to such occupations as reading and writing for 
pleasure may be expected to play roles enough to fill two columns of 
small type from the time he leaves the Academy of Dramatic Art and 
makes his first appearance on the stage at the Lyceum Theatre to the 
day when he sets sail for America to appear on Broadway. He 
will, of course, have been a member of the Benson company for a time 
and have appeared at the Old Vic in small Shakespearean parts early 
in his career. In 1922 Cedric Hardwicke joined Sir Barry Jackson’s 
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Birmingham Repertory Company and added greatly to its fame, and 
to his own, with such varied roles (some of them played later in Lon- 
don) as Grant in Abraham Lincoln, Shotover in Heartbreak House, 
Sir Toby in Twelfth Night, Darnley in Mary Stuart, Haslem, The 
Archbishop and the He-Ancient in Back to Methuselah. Visitors to 
the Malvern Festival will remember him as King Magnus in The 4p- 
ple Cart and as the father in The Barretts of Wimpole Street, a role he 
carried during the long London run. He has served as producer and 
director and, since 1931, has shared the theatre with the films. 

A critic once described him in THEATRE ARTS as ‘a young man 
with the smooth, mobile, difficult-to-remember face of the born ac- 
tor’ who knows how to keep the eyes of his audience by remaining 
still on a crowded stage, and how to speak as though the thoughts he 
expresses are new from his own brain. And Sir Cedric himself, by way 
of response, turns critic long enough to write brilliantly of the con- 
temporary theatre in which he plays so distinguished a role, ‘a the- 
atre’, he says, ‘which is damned and darkened by many forces making 
for its extinction’. In his Rede lecture recently published (Cambridge 
University Press), these paragraphs appear: 


‘It is the theatre that has become austere and coldly critical of life today, 
while that life moves farther and farther from the Victorian scene into a 
world that seems to grow more colourful, more brilliant, more frank, and 

. more dramatic. . . . Acting has given way to behaviour and tends to 
become inarticulate. Scenery is so factual that we scarcely notice it. I should 
say that there is more acting nowadays in a motor-car showroom when a 
potential customer enters, and certainly more at the average business inter- 
view, than there is in the modern theatre. Perhaps we have arrived at a time 
when only the worst actors aspire to the stage. The cleavage between the 
theatre of yesterday and that of today is wide and deep. In the drama of 
yesterday the audience found relief from the repressions of life outside. To- 
day free expression is to be found in life, while the drama is suffering from 
acute repression. .. .” 


“I do believe, with all my heart, that in the word “beauty”’ is to be found 
the kernel of the meaning and mission of the theatre in the world of tomor- 
row. I submit . . . that with the encroachment of modern life on the hu- 
man personality, with the impact of scientific discovery on its privacy and 
elementary right to peace and quietness . . . we shall rediscover a passion- 
ate need for the theatre. . . . Only in the theatre, . . . I think, shall we 
find portrayed those patterns ‘of human character at its most majestic that 
are in themselves an inspiration to a greatness which seems conspicuously 
lacking from the contemporary scene.’ 
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s The dance group directed 
S by Kurt Jooss plans to leave 
ts English headquarters at 
Dartington for a world tour, 
and will enliven the dance 
Pscene by a stop-off in New 
& York this season. The dis- 





tinctive combination of 


lance and drama is strik- 
p ngly revealed in these mo- 
ments trom Le Miroir and 
le Fils Prodigue pictured 
during a Paris performance. 
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MASKS FOR A SEVENTH CENTURY JAPANESE DANCE 

Coincident with the Harvard Tercentenary, the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston opens a Loan Exhibition of Japanese Art whose quality and scope 
has never been duplicated outside Japan. The theatre, one of the oldest 
and most respected institutions in the country and always an inspiration 
to its artists, is represented, among other entries, by two wooden masks 
painted in color that date from the seventh century and were made for the 
Gigaku, a dramatic performance combining music, dance and dialogue in- 
troduced into Japan from Korea about 621 A.D. At first a part of the Budd- 
hist service, it was later performed at court functions and reached its 
height during the Nara period, from 646 to 794, declining thereafter until 
it was supplanted by the Bugaku. The Gigaku masks, expressive of either 
joy or anger, were intended to cover the actors’ heads. The two unusual 
examples in the Boston exhibition were loaned by the Emperor of Japan. 
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op WHAT MOMENT? 
Bh Theatre of the Moment, by 


BGeorge Jean Nathan. Knopf: $2.50. 
‘ ORGE JEAN NATHAN has been a 
; (Favorit among the readers of 
dramatic criticism for so long that it is 
impossible to question his success with 
his audience. There is, moreover, every 
reason why he should be popular. He 
writes easily and gaily, in a manner 
that assumes not only intelligence 
among his readers, but an intelligence 
subdued to smartness, sophistication 
and, above all, the enjoyment of a 
y face and a pretty foot. And 
ince it is in such a category that most 
ers of popular magazines — espe- 
ially those readers who do not go to 
theatre — like to picture them- 
ves, Mr. Nathan’s assumption that 
are at one with him gives you, in 
ing his reviews, a certain pleasant 
superior ease in relation to things 
trical. You may appreciate Eu- 
O’Neill at his most earnest, Max- 
Anderson and S. N. Behrman at 
it most literate, but you are sure to 
entirely in the right set, according 
o Nathan, if you also know the full 
of the stage’s new beauties and 
able to evaluate their personal 
arms. And if you can do the latter 
thout prompting, and the former by 
ng Mr. Nathan’s reviews, so 
uch the better for Mr. Nathan’s 


The Theatre of the Moment, the last 
at least the latest volume of re- 
nts from his critical pen, has the 
¢ charm and the same limitations 





that his many other volumes have 
had, and it will no doubt have the 
same approving audience — which is, 
in a way, too bad. For a man who has 
Mr. Nathan’s obvious discrimination, 
experience and understanding of the 
arts of the theatre, should, at least, 
when he comes to put his material be- 
tween covers, be forced to a keener 
self-criticism, to a choice that would 
distinguish between the articles and 
the paragraphs he has written that are 
worth retaining and those that are 
only glib. 

At least half of The Theatre of the 
Moment could be spared from the 
theatre’s record. Half of the other half 
of what he says about the literary 
theatre, sex in greasepaint, the his- 
trionic art, the cinema, the producing 
gentry and so forth, is worth reread- 
ing, if only to follow his excellent 
statement of the facts. And a third of 
that half, perhaps, is worth remem- 
bering for its critical distinction and 
its sharp wit. Such paragraphs as the 
two from which the following are 
taken, for example, say very simply 
and clearly what it has taken many 
learned men whole articles to say 
clumsily: 

‘The best actor on a movie lot, as 
everyone should know, ... is the 
man in the cutting-room. It is he who 
points and safeguards a movie actor’s 
climaxes, edits his physical comport- 
ment, assists his tempo, and other- 
wise heightens his best points and 
conceals his weakest. If you have ever 
seen the so-called “rushes” of a pic- 


ture and then at length the finished 

roduct, you will realize that the ten 

st motion picture actors and ac- 
tresses of any year are the ten best 
cutters. . . . There is all the differ- 
ence in the world between effective 
movie performances and authentic 
dramatic acting. The competent dra- 
matic actor must go out on a stage 
and, after due preparation and direc- 
tion, stand or fall on what he shows 
to an audience. The competent movie 
actor, on the other hand, may do all 
of his failing and falling in the studio 
before an audience gets so much as a 
peep at him, and he may subsequently 
stand proudly before his public with 
all his defects and deficiencies edited 
out of him by shrewd and clever stu- 
dio lieutenants and with only his vir- 
tues accordingly remaining.’ 


A PLAY PAGEANT 

Margot, piece en 2 actes et 13 tab- 
leaux, par Edouard Bourdet. Ber- 
nard Grasset, Paris. 


HIRTY years ago nobody would 

have understood the man who 
said of a play that it was doubtful 
drama but ‘good theatre’. Either a 
play was a good play, which meant 
essentially that it was good drama — 
that is, good as theatre literature — 
or it was not. Surprisingly enough, this 
estimate of theatre material was 
accepted theoretically even when 
Scribe and Sardou and their con- 
temporaries of other nations were 
writing fashionable and_ successful 
plays that were good theatre but too 
often not good drama. 

Today we are apt to shift our em- 
phasis to the other extreme and allow 
a script that acts well and offers 
opportunities to the director and de- 
signer (though it seems lifeless and 
inchoate on the printed page) to take 
the palm from a play that has fair 
literary quality and only fair values 
in presentation. At the same time — 
by our emphasis on acting and pro- 
duction as major theatre arts — we 
have developed a new kind of drama 
which is literature only in terms of the 
theatre, and only to the reader who 
has visual imagination enough to see 
it as it would be played on the stage, 
when he reads it. 

As good an example as any of this 
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Outstanding Plays 
For Little Theatres 


LOVE ON THE DOLE 
THE FIRST LEGION 
RUSSET MANTLE 
PARNELL 

POST ROAD 


AH, WILDERNESS 

PATHS OF GLORY 

NOAH 

LABURNUM GROVE 

THE SHINING HOUR 

THE BISHOP MISBEHAVES 

FRESH FIELDS 

UARING THE CIRCLE 

FROM HEAVEN 


BIOGRAPHY 
THE DISTAFF SIDE 


THE JOYOUS SEASON 
BOTH YOUR HOUSES 
BLIND ALLEY 

CRIMINAL AT LARGE 
THE CRADLE SONG 
CANDLE LIGHT 
ANOTHER LANGUAGE 
KIND LADY 

HER MASTER’S VOICE 
LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN 
THREE CORNERED MOON 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES 
OF 
PLAY PRODUCTION 


By Gilmor Brown and 
Alice Garwood 


Gilmor Brown of the Pasadena Community 
Playhouse has, with the help of Alice a 
wood, written a full and istent 

of the way he brings scripts to life on his 
stage. It cannot fail to make its impress 
upon all who work in the great National 
theatre which is today ministering to the 
needs of playgoers in this country from 
coast to coast. 


Price $2.00 
Send for our 1937 
Catalogue of Plays 
SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 

















THEATRE COLLECTIONS 
IN LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS 


An International Handbook 
by Rosamond Gilder and George Freediey 
Published September 20th, 1936 
A handbook describing individually all the theatre 
collections in the libraries and museums 
the world, Just off the press. Invaluable to students, 
librarians and lovers of the theatre everywhere. 


Price, $1.50 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
40 East 49th Street New York, N. Y. 
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kind of playwriting is, perhaps, that 
of Edouard Bourdet, author of The 
Captive. And the best example 
among Bourdet’s plays is Margot, a 
pageant-history of the French court 
at the time of Catherine de Medici, 
which, with Christian Bérard’s de- 
signs and settings, made a brilliant 
spot in the Parisian theatre last 
winter. 

As the plays of Chekhov are ac- 
cepted by a Soviet society because 
they represent so well the evils of 
bourgeois living, so this play of 
Bourdet’s may well be accepted by a 
socialistic France for the bitterly, 
devastatingly satirical portrait of 
life under an older royalty. How it 
would stand translation out of Bour- 
det’s tight, vigorous French is hard 
to say. How it would appear without 
the style that even second-rate French 
players seem to have as their heritage 
is also a problem. What it would lose 
without the art of Pierre Fresnay as 
Henri of Navarre and Yvonne Prin- 
temps as Margot (what a range of 
emotion for Printemps) is clear to 
anyone who knows the art of these 
two players and can see how perfectly 
they are fitted to the parts. 

But one thing is sure: as a problem 
in the study of style for the play- 
wright, actor and director, Margot 
offers a rare opportunity. 


COSTUMES AND TIMES 


Modes and Manners (Volumes III 
and IV), by Max von Boehm, trans- 
lated by Foan Foshua. Lippincott: 
Each $4. English Costume of the 
Later Middle Ages, by Iris Brooke. 
Macmillan:$2. Historic Costume 
for the Stage, by Lucy Barton, illus- 
trated by David Sarvis. Baker: $5. 


— persistently professional ama- 
teur, B. Iden Payne, has this to 
say in the foreword he contributes to 
Historic Costume for the Stage: ‘It is 
not sufficiently realized that costume 
is not accidental and arbitrary ... 
[but] is the outward and visible sign 
of the inner spirit which informs any 
given period and nationality.’ In 
varying degrees these three contribu- 
tions to the already full literature on 
costume accept that viewpoint. 

Max von Boehm’s volumes, as they 





reach us in Joan Joshua’s ¢ 
add the two concluding centys 
seventeenth and eighteenth ré 
were contemplated when Mos 
Manners, Volume I (From the} 
of the Ancient World to the 
sance) and Volume II (The § 
Century), were published in tgs 
fore the author’s death, 
tinue the approach of their predes 
Chapters on general conditig 
arts, morality and culture g 
historical outlook on the 
the result that the chapters on 
are read with an understandj 
background. Throughout the 
umes a profusion of illustrations 
a visual record of the material, 
Aside from the theatrical ‘nt 
the costumes, there are refere 
the part theatre activities played; 
life of the times. In the volup 
the seventeenth century, for in 
following a description of somed 
elaborate court ballets and fegj 
there is this: ‘The pieces de rési 
of these miscellanies of « 
dance, and song were the stag 
chines. Not only did the actual 
settings comprise the most ing 
and fantastical contrivances, burda 
were also mechat.ical devices 
picked up the performers and 
them through the air or px 
them underground. So impor 
part did these stage mechanis 
that Corneille, in 1650, in thel 
word to his Androméde, ackno 
them to be the essential partd 
play, whereby the plot was he 
gether and unravelled. The p 
nalia for these entertainments § 
the whole of the stage-setting! 
sary to opera, and since musk 
developed in a similar direction” 
at last was real opera!’ 
In Volume IV (The Eighteent 
tury) there is a description ofa 
ish auto sacramental: ‘The scenel 
in a fair, at a booth which isk 
Christ and the Virgin Mary, 
competitors being Death ani 
Seven Deadly Sins. . . . Out 
and His Blessed Mother first ¢ 
their vexation at their poor slim 
the business in a pas de dew™ 
turn and drive their competitd 
with whips. In the scene of the! 
nunciation Mary is seen seated 
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Gabriel to drink 
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snnlate with her. But he is obliged 
d ; fuse on 


account of a previous 
‘ation from God the Father. After 
show of mutual politeness 
or the Holy Ghost, who dances a 
jango with Mary. In the auto of 
founding of the Order of Christ, 
Saviour desires to become a 
nt of the Order of St. James. This 
a very proud order, which takes 
the oldest nobility into its ranks. 
cannot, then, accept Our Lord, 
father was a wo, ape and 
se mother kept herself by sewing. 
ertheless the Chapter recognize 
a exceptional action is called for, 
4 a special order is founded for the 
‘our — the Order of Christ.’ 
Another work that keeps in mind 
relation between dress and the 
istics of its wearers and of 
times is Iris Brooke’s English Cos- 
of the Later Middle Ages. Miss 
oke’s previous five books have es- 
blished her reputation, so that this 
test one (which in point of time, 
¢ it covers the fourteenth and fif- 
enth centuries, begins the series that 


Sdmstends through the nineteenth cen- 
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) can be accepted as accurate. 
general scheme is to let facing 
es trace costume development in 
mt and drawings. 
The 600 large, full pages of Historic 
tume for the Stage contain informa- 
mn from 4000 B.c. to 1914. Here also 
historical backgrounds are indi- 
ted, so that the volume should be 
special value to Tributary Theatres 
i schools that need source material 
many periods but cannot have a 
shelf of costume books. A supple- 
tntary chapter on ‘Construction of 
istumes’, bibliographies, lists of 
oks for further study, chronological 
ts and lists of plays to be cos- 
td are included to the book’s great 
ntage. 
AGE AND SCREEN 


im and Theatre, by Allardyce 
all. Crowell: $2.50. 

VEEN the first sentence in the 

Y Preface (‘This book has been 

en equally in the service of the 

tatre and in that of the film’) and 

last sentence in the last chapter 


brazier, inviting a fashion- (‘Both stage and cinema have their 


particular and peculiar functions; 
their houses may stand side by side, 
not in rivalling enmity, but in that 
friendly rivalry which is one of the 
compelling forces in the wider realm 
of artistic achievement’) Allardyce 
Nicoll aims to clarify the complex re- 
lation of stage and screen. 

He shows the essential but often 
overlooked differences in their choice 
of suitable material, in their technique 
in handling it, and in the audience’s 
approach to the finished production. 
With it all he indicates how safe each 
form is at the other’s hands, each 
inaking individual contributions to 
life and art — the theatre by enlarg- 
ing further in ways theatrical; and the 
screen by its awakening to the possi- 
bilities inherent in the cinematic ap- 
proach to entertainment and art for 
profit. 

More important than this dual 
clarification is the fact that Mr. Nicoll 
sets up a well-developed cinema the- 
ory and an analysis of practice and 
opportunities. One of the most schol- 
arly students of the theatre’s past, he 
here contributes largely to movie en- 
joyment in the present and has indi- 
cated for general readers (who may or 
may not be further interested by the 
book’s excellent bibliography) the 
trail that the movies may be expected 
to follow if they are to develop their 
full possibilities. 


PICTURE BOOKS 


Balletomane’s Scrap-Book, by Ar- 
nold L. Haskell. Macmillan: $2.50. 
Movie Parade, by Paul Rotha. 
Studio Publications: $3.50. 
‘ serious students or to merely 
occasional spectators, these two 
picture scrap-books come as source 
of study or pleasant reminder. The 
volume of ballet pictures is concerned 
only with the work and life of Colonel 
de Basil’s Russian Ballet, from its 
formation in 1932 to the present day, 
and is thus misnamed. But its 193 il- 
lustrations have been well chosen, and 
as record and indication of a popular 
ballet troupe they are interesting. 
Paul Rotha’s book is more inclu- 
sive, taking its hundreds of photo- 
graphs from movie stills covering the 
whole era of the movies the world 
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LONGMANS’ PLAYS FOR 
THE AMATEUR SEASON 


THE ENEMY 
By Channing Pollock 
This anti-war play of leled success ought to be 
iy every community in the Unived Scares. 7M, 3W, 
1 child. Only one set is required. 75c per copy. Direccor's 
Manouscripr. 


ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


SOUNDING BRASS 
By Dorothy Nichols 
A miracle play. Chariry is the theme. The medieval 
gowns required are easy co make and effective in che sim- 
ple setting. The large cast of eighteen (including four or 
more men) makes the individual parts short and easily 
memorized. Books, $0c each. 


LOST CHILDREN 
Dorothy Nichols 
Tender and comic by turns, this original fairy tale is 
one of the loveliest entertainments obtainable for the 
Christmas season. A cottage interior is the scene. 3W, 
7 children. $0c a copy. 


A CHILD IS BORN 
Dorothy Nichols 
A straightforward, unpretentious telling of the Nativ- 
ity story in beautiful dialogue. No formal setting. 
teen characters, mostly men. 5$0c. 


THE TABLE SET FOR HIMSELF 
By Elene Wilbur 
From Irish folk-lore comes this drama of the visit of 
Himself co Erin's shores on Christmas Eve. 3M, $W, 
1 child. 50c. 


Send for free play catalogee 
PLAY DEPARTMENT 


LONGMANS 
GREEN AND CO. 


114 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 








DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
THEATRE OF THE MOMENT 


George Jean Nathen $2.50 
CHILDREN OF OL MAN RIVER 

Billy Bryant 3.00 
BALLET 

Anatole Chujoy 1.50 
GILBERT & SULLIVAN DICTIONARY 

Compiled by George E. Dunn 1.75 
DEAD END 

Sidney Kingsley 2.00 
THAT WAS BALZAC 

George Middleton 2.00 
GARIBALDI 

John Drinkweter 1.25 
ALCESTIS OF EURIPIDES 

Trans. by Fitts & Fitzgerald 1.25 
PLAY PARADE — reprint 

Noel Coward 1.00 
SHORT STORY 

Robert Morley 95 

NOW AVAILABLE 

The Mime Revue No. 5 15 

Film Art No. 8 35 
48 West 52nd St. New York, N. Y. 
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over. The running commentaries on 
the various phases of development in 
the several type-classifications into 
which the pictures fall carry the story 
forward. 

Both books necessarily suffer from 
the fact that they must use the static 
form of a single photograph to indi- 
cate some significant phase in arts 
based primarily on motion. The dance 

hotographs suffer less from this 
lontiean, seeming to avoid the feeling 
of arrested motion and to stay closer 
to a spectator’s impression or remem- 
brance of the thing seen. 


The House That Music Built: Car- 
negie Hall, by Ethel Peyser. Mc- 
Bride: $3. 
ye PEYSER approaches the sub- 
ject of her biography with much 
of the veneration and a little of the 
idolatry that Parson Weems took to 
his work on the worthy George. But 
what she has that the Parson has not 
is a pleasant regard for facts and fig- 
ures — and lists of names. The result 
of that approach is a moderately 
lively, though well-documented, story 
of Carnegie Hall’s career. 


Cubism and Abstract Art, by Alfred 
H. Barr, Fr. Museum of Modern 
Art: $3. 

ERE is a volume that serves at 
H once asa catalog to the Museum 
of Modern Art’s 1936 exhibition of 
Cubism and Abstract Art, and, as the 
exhibition is presented here in elabo- 
rate book form, as an impressive addi- 
tion to the literature of art. Material 
is included to indicate the influence 
non-representational art has exerted 
on pone nena cinema and theatre. 
Profusely illustrated, with full ex- 
planatory notes tracing the develop- 
ment and interrelation of the various 
schools, the book joins a growing list 
of publications sponsored by the 
Museum. 


THE PUBLISHER 
PRESENTS 

Premieres 
Ballet, by Anatole Chujoy. Robert 
Speller, New York: $1.50. Essay on 
the history and contemporary trends 
of ballet; with twenty-six half-tone 
illustrations of scenes and dancers. 
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Death and Elizabethan Tragedy, by 
Theodore Spencer. Harvard University 
Press: $2.50. Subtitled ‘A Study of 
Convention and Opinion in the Eliza- 
bethan Drama’, the book discusses 
the ‘fascinating conflict’ between the 
sixteenth century’s lust for life and 
its preoccupation, at the same time, 
with death, with special reference to 
presentation of that conflict in drama. 


The Sources of the Faust Tradition 
From Simon Magus to Lessing, by 
Philip Mason Palmer and Robert Pat- 
tison More. Oxford University Press: 
$3.50. A source book for Goethe stu- 
dents, giving translations of the 
Faust Legends of Simon Magus, Cy- 
prianus, Theophilus; references to the 
historical Faust; English Faust Book 
of 1592; earlier Faust dramas and 
puppet plays; Lessing’s fragments. 


The Scholes Music Handbook, by 
Percy A. Scholes, edited for American 
readers by Will Earhart. M. Witmark 
and Sons: $7.50. Pronunciations and 
meanings of technical words found in 
programs and program notes. 


Ibsen and Spain, by Halfdan Greger- 
sen. Harvard University Press: $2.50. 
The appearances of Ibsen plays in the 
Spanish theatre, and the Norwegian’s 
influence on nineteenth and twentieth 
century Spanish dramatists. 


New Plays for Children, selected by A. 
P. Sanford. Dodd, Mead: $2. Good 
material for youngsters, eight plays 
for ages eight to ten, ten plays for ten 
to fourteen, chosen with experience. 


All Star Cast, by Naomi Royde Smith. 
Macmillan: $2.50. Novel containing a 
full play — a poor one — seen through 
the eyes of a young critic, with some 
perspicacious comment. 


Selected Plays of Shakespeare, Vol. I, 
edited by Karl F. Holzknecht and Nor- 
man E. McClure. American Book Co.: 
$7.25. First of three planned volumes 
includes six familiar works, with notes 
and introductions suitable for study. 


The Far Princess, by Edmond Rostand. 
Bruce Humphries: $1.50. La Princesse 
Lointaine, written for Sarah Bern- 
hardt and first presented in 1895, as 
translated by John Heard, Jr. Intro- 
duction by Stark Young. 
































Romeo and Fuliet. Rando 

To the text of the play ball 
complete screen script of the 
Leslie Howard-Norma Sheare 
sion, and numerous articles on 
Romeo into a movie, 


Achilles Had a Heel and T, 
Gray, by Martin Flavin. Fron 
Two plays by the author of my 
of the Moon and The Criming) 


Parker’s New Monologues, by 
Moncure Parker. French: $1.50, 


ing material for one-woman 


The Art of Bernard Shaw, by §¢ 
Gupta. Oxford: $3.50. Study 
dramatist by a professor of Engl 
Presidency College, Calcutta, 


Life of a Lady, by Richard 4 
and Derek Patmore. Doubleday, 
$7.75. A play. 

Irish Literary Portraits, 
Eglinton. Macmillan: $2. Esp 
Yeats, AE, George Moore, a 
forth, by one who knew them. 


Aesthetic Analysis, by D. W. 
Crowell: $2. New study dealing 
marily with the data of sense 
tions, by the author of ddd 
Judgment. 


Debutante Plays, by Olive 
French: $1.50. Seven plays for 


from twelve to twenty. 


Personal Tragedy, by Louis § 
doly. Doyle and Waltz, Clevelant 
Play based on mercy killing, 


Revivals 
(A reminder of books that have 
the test of time and earned thei 
on theatre shelves.) 


The Best Plays, edited by Burm 
tle. Dodd, Mead: each $3. Onewi 
from 1909 to 191g, and yearly 
tions thereafter; all of them! 
ble to student and audience. 


Euripides and His Age, yy 
Murray. Henry Holt: $1.25.4 
not only of the great dramatist# 
work butof the timesin whichhe 


The Commonwealth and Re 
Stage, by Leslie Hotson. Hara 
Lively, documented present 
the English theatre at a perial 
it was supposedly in eclipse. 
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SALOME, BY PICASSO, in a first-of-the-season exhibition of the artist’s 
work at J. B. Neumann’s Madison Avenue Galleries in New York. 
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LONDON SCHOOI g 
DRAMATIC Agr 


INCOrpoOrating 


LONDON SCHO 
MIME & FILM Ach 


London, W.1 
Principal: M. GertRupe P} ;, 
B.A. (Lond.), L.R.A.M. (Eloc.), Magy 
DAY AND EVENING TRAINING 
for the STAGE, SCREEN and 
TEACHING PROFESSIONS 
Frequent Public Performances 


For prospectus app! 
PPply sec 
26 Thomas Street Load 


Guest Director 


For a limited number of productions 


Available, 1936-1937 
ALBERT LOVEJOY 


Director, Department of Drama, Univ. of Washing- 
ton, five years, Instructor, Columbia University, 
Director, Cambridge School of the Drama, Harvard 
University; Coach, RKO Studios, Hollywood, two 
years; Guest Director, Pasadena Community Play- 
house, Director, Le Petit Theatre du Vieux Carre, 
New Orleans; Guest Director, College of the 
Pacific; Guest Director, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
noloay, 1935-36. Endorsed by, Dean Glendinning 
Keeble, Kenneth Macgowan, Robert Edmond Jones, 
Walter Prichard Eaton, Gilmor Brown, Barrett Clark, 
Elmer Kenyon. 


Address inquiries to Box 44 
Theatre Arts Movthly, 40 E. 49 St., New York 























(42nd Year) 


(viene 2: They 


Courses in Acting, Teaching and J 
for Stage, Screen and Radio 


DRAMA, SPEECH, VOCAL 
DANCE ARTS end MUSICAL Ce 


NEW THEATRE SCHOOL See for 
Established by New Theatre League — 
Y ourself 


Winter Term — Oct. 5 — Jan. 30 
Registration — Sept. 21 — Oct. 3 
Attractions current in New York, some 
to look forward to (dates indefinite), and 
a list of those that have closed since the 
last recording. The opening and closing 
dates appear in parentheses after the 
title. 


Day and Evening Classes 





A comprehensive course of train- 
ing for the actor, director, play- 
wright, etc., within the reach of all 
sincere students of the theatre. 


ZwTrss 


Graduates: Fred Astaire, Kenneth 
Una Merkel, Lee Tracy, Louise Lat 


(Appearances While Learning) 


Theatre Exclusively for Student Stock Pl: 


ON THE BOARDS school in the United States affording 6 app 


—_ poe Feng plus Training in 20 

ow — nical S ~t der 1 

TOBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 1933——.) | Specialists TO a 
Drama adapted from the Erskine Cald- : 
well novel by Jack Kirkland. Write Theodore Montaire for 

rn _ seas ‘ — 66 West 85th St. ; 

THREE MEN ON A HORSE (Jan. 30, : — 
1035 .) Comedy by George Abbott 
and John Cecil Holm. Producer: Alex 
Yokel. 

DEAD END (Oct. 28 .) by Sidney Kings- 
ley. Producer and designer: Norman Bel 
Geddes. Directed by Sidney Kingsley. 

BOY MEETS GIRL (Nov. 27 -.) Com- 
edy by Bella and Samuel Spewack. Pro- 
ducer and director: George Abbott. With 


Joyce Arling and Allyn Joslyn. SCHOOL of DA S 


ON YOUR TOES (A pril 11, 1936 .) Mu- T 
sical comedy, with book by Lorenz Hart, DARTINGTON HALL. TOMS 


Richard Rodgers and George Abbott; 
DEVON, ENGLAND 





Catalogue upon request 


55 West 45 * New York 
Harry Elion, Victor Cutler, 
Director Managing Director 














KURT JOOSS 
SIGURD LEEDER 


music by the first two. Producer: Dwight 
Deere Wiman. Choreography by George 
Balanchine. Directed by Worthington 
Miner. Settings by Jo Mielziner. With 
Ray Bolger, Tamara Geva, Luella Gear. 

PRE-HONEYMOON (April 30——.) by 
Anne Nichols and Alford Van Ronkel. 
Producer: Anne Nichols. 

NEW FACES OF 1936 (May 19 
vue. Producer: Leonard Sillman. 





THEATRE 


Founded on seventeen years’ successful theatrical 
production of the internationally known Pasadena 
Playhouse . .. this school is unique in its practical 
training for a career in the theatre . . . whether 
acting, producing, directing, or technical work be 
the goal. We are producing constantly on three 


The School of the 
BALLETS JOOM, 


.) Re- 


stages with opening nights attended bytalentscouts [)'OYLY CARTE COMPANY (Aug. 20 is - su 
from nearby Hollywood. Many young players have Gilbert and Sullivan repertory: Sept. 21- , 
gone from Playhouse stages to profitable careers on 26, Iolanthe; Sept. 28-Oct. 3, Cox and i 
stage,screen and radio. These include Robert Young, Box and Pinafore; Oct. 5-10, Patience; : 

Victor Jory, Douglass Montgomery, Gloria Stuart, Oct. 12-17, Princess Ida. Full Professional Education for 

Anne Shirley, Onslow Stevens, Randolph Scott and Dancers and Dance Teachers. | 


VICTORIA REGINA (Aug. 31——.) Re- 
turn engagement of the Laurence Hous- 
man play. Producer: Gilbert Miller. With 
Helen Hayes. 


IDIOT’S DELIGHT (Aug. 317 .) Return 
engagement of the Robert E. Sherwood 


others. Two-year course, under experienced faculty 
of twenty, gives thorough training in acting and 
play productlon, voice and diction, body control, 
make-up, costume, etc., with special emphasis on 
development of student's individual personality. 
Cultural endowments. . . languages, literature of 






—_—— 


or f 
Prospectus and full information 


obtained from the American Rep 





drama, etc., are accented. Course splendidly equips 
student for any branch of dramatic endeavor.Write 
General Manager for handsome new pictorial cata- 
log and copy of “A Stepping Stone to the Movies.” 
GILMOR BROWN, Director CHAS. F. PRICKETT, Gen. Mgr. 


PASADENA comm PLA WHOUSE ox 


33 S- EL MOLINO AVE- PASADENA: CALE 


When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 


play. Producer: Theatre Guild. With Al- 
fred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne. 

ZIEGFELD FOLLIES (Sept. 14——.) Re- 
turn engagement of the revue, revised. 
Producer: Lee Shubert. With Fannie 
Brice, Bobby Clark, Stan Kavanagh, 
Cherry and June Preisser. 








tive, Miss Anna Bogue, 1172 Patt 
nue, New York, or from the 
of the Jooss Leeder School. 
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IVERSITY 
i L » CHICAGO 
DEPARTMENT OF 


Drama 


David Itkin, Director — ” 
Professsonal School with Unrversity Prestige 
‘ Training; Acting Technique; 
Experience; Public Perform- 


Prof 
6 : ") Thes ps ‘ 
om wily Equipped Theatre; Diploma ¢ 


% 
T 









fessional 

vad courses; Evening Classes 
Semester nings September and February 
Cretary —" Bulletin address 
ndon DePAUL UNIVERSITY 
8 493-64 E. Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois 


*) 


Halon Ford 


STAFFORD 


fonder of the Actor's First Studio offers 


will 










dt 
adio 


OCAL complete, practical training for both the 
LO ad the advanced student pre- 
paring for the Stage, Screen or Radio. 
‘h ° 
Students receive the benefit of Miss 
Suafford’s teaching methods based on 
years of actual theatre experience. 
re well-known playwright and 
oo i Nel Conor ser Helen Ae Seoflord the 


‘most inspiring teacher of acting | have ever known.” 


s and D 

Write or telephone for further details: 
or Cat TOWER STUDIO 
New ¥ 9218 Barbizon Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


Tel. Circle 7-7000 


$$ Class 


DE ESubscriptions 
ANG to 


TOW THEATRE ARTS 
MONTHLY 


AND 
New Low Rate 
he 
open to 


0 03 Teachers and Students 
subscribing in groups of 


tight or more at one time 
yn for 


s. | Free Teacher's Chart 
with a Class Subscription 


o full information, rate, etc. 


ation 

in Rep write to 

72 Past 

the ATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
I. D East 49th Street, New York, N. Y. 








LOOKING FORWARD 


REFLECTED GLORY (Sept. 
George Kelly. Producer: Lee Shubert. 
Directed by the author. With Tallulah 
Bankhead and Ann Andrews. 


WHITE HORSE INN (Sept. 28) Musical 
spectacle. Adapted for America by David 
Freedman and Irving Caesar; music by 
Ralph Benatzky and Robert Stolz. Pro- 
ducer: Rowland Stebbins. Directed by 
Erik Charrell. With William Gaxton and 
Kitty Carlisle. 


LOVE FROM A STRANGER (Sept. 28) 
Melodrama by Frank Vosper. From Lon- 
don. Producer: Alex Yokel. Directed by 
Auriol Lee. With Jessie Royce Landis and 
Frank Vosper. 


ST. HELENA (Oct. 6) by R. C. Sherriff and 
Jeanne de Casalis. From London. Pro- 
ducer: Max Gordon. Directed by Robert 
Sinclair. With Maurice Evans. 


HAMLET (Oct. 8) Producer and director: 
Guthrie McClintic. Settings and costumes 
by Jo Mielziner. With John Gielgud, Lil- 
lian Gish, Judith Anderson and Arthur 
Byron. 


STAGE DOOR (Oct. 10) by George S. Kauf- 
man and Edna Ferber. Producer: Sam H. 
Harris. Settings by Donald Oenslager. 
With Margaret Sullavan and Denis O’ Dea. 


NIGHT MUST FALL (0Oe#. 12) by Emlyn 
Williams. From London. Producer: Sam 


H. Harris. With Emlyn Williams. 
AND STARS REMAIN (Oct. 12) Comedy 


by Julius J. and Philip G. Epstein. Pro- 
ducer: Theatre Guild. With Clifton Webb, 
Helen Gahagan and Charles Richman. 


TOVARICH (Oct. 14) Adaptation by Rob- 
ert E. Sherwood from the French of 
Jacques Deval. Producer: Gilbert Miller. 
With Marta Abba and John Halliday. 


DAUGHTERS OF ATREUS (Oct. 14) by 
Robert Turney. Producer: Delos Chap- 
pell. Directed by Frederic McConnell. 
Settings by Jo Mielziner. Costumes by 
Helen Grayson. With Eleonora Men- 
delssohn and Maria Ouspenskaya. 


IRON MEN (Oct. 19) by Francis Gallagher 
Producer: Norman Bel Geddes. 


TWO HUNDRED WERE CHOSEN (0c- 
tober) by E. P. Conkle. Producer: Sidney 
Harmon. With The Actors’ Repertory 
Company. 


TEN MILLION GHOSTS (October) by 
Sidney Kingsley. Producer and director: 
Sidney Kingsley. 

NEPENTHE (October) by Sophie Tread 


well. Producer: Arthur Hopkins. With 
Henry Hull. 


WHITE MAN (October) by Samson Ra- 


phaelson. Producer: Sam Byrd. Settings 
by Nat Karson. With Sam Byrd. 


CLOSED 
MULATTO (Oct. 24, 1935—Sept. 12, 1936) 


SPRING DANCE (Aug. 25-Sept. 12) 
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DHEDPELAN RICE 
of the SPOKEN WORD 
and THEATRE WORKSHOP 
WINTER SCHOOL—Cleveland, Ohio— 
Radio, Theatre, Platform Arts, Teach- 
ing, Self-development. Public per- 
formances monthly. Qualifying 
students accepted by the Cleveland 
Playhouse. Diploma. 
SUMMER SCHOOL—26th Year—June, 
July, August. Oak Bluffs, Martha's 
Vineyard Island, Massachusetts. 


\ 














For catalogue address 
MR. PHIDELAH RICE 


/ 
1105 Carnegie Hall Cleveland, Ohio y 
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FEAGIN SCHOOL 
OF DRAMATIC ART 


STAGE-SCREEN-RADIO-STAGECRAFT 


The courses of the Feagin School give 

thorough preparation for Directing and 

Teaching as well as for Acting and all 
forms of Dramatic Expression 


Fall Term—October 5 


Separate Children’s Department 


Two Modern Theatres 
Complete Radio Equipment 


DAY AMD EVENING CLASSES 
Catalogue T, 316 W. 57th St., New York City 











GOODMAN THEATRE 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


School of the 


DRAMA 


MAURICE GNESIN, PH.D. | 
Head of Drama Department 
MARY AGNES DOYLE 
Asst. Head of Drama Department 
The school operates its own 
theatre and has a highly trained 
professional faculty. 
Accredited. Degree and Certifi- 
cate offered. 
The courses are so designed 
that students may specialize 
according to their preference 
and ability in acting, produc- 
tion, or design. 
Limited number of applications 
accepted. 
& 


For descriptive matter address 


Secretary 
THE GOODMAN THEATRE 
Dept. TA., Art Institute of Chicago 
Chicago, Ill. 
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New Kin oF 
Covoren PEnci 


The use of solored pencils is 
so important a part of your 
particular work that you will 
want to read carefully these 
facts about a new pencil that 
will save your time — and still 
give you quicker, neater, and 
more impressive results: 













HEN Eberhard Faber 

makes a colored pencil 
you can be sure it has some 
very definite advantages. Here 
are the four features of the 
Mongol Colored Pencil that 
will help you do better and 
quicker work. 


First, it sharpens to a needle- 
point — right in an ordinary 
pencil sharpener. No thick, 
stubby, crayon-like lead that 
can't make a fine hair-line. 
Second, this sharp point is also 
strong, won't wear down 
quickly, or snap off readily. 
Third, you can even PAINT 
with a Mongol Colored Pen- 
cil. Simply use a brush and 
water with it. Fourth, it 
comes in no less than 24 dif- 
ferent colors, and in both 
round and hexagon shapes. 


FreeSample 






_" sowcor, INDELIBLE B65 





mS 
Do you want to fry one of Qz 
these pencils to see for eR 
yourself why a full selection [Rey 
/ om : fo 
of Mongol Colored Pencils ae 
should be on your desk? 7 
Then merely send the coupon 
below. Please specify on it 





whether you want a free sample 
of the red or the blue (two of 
the most popular of the 24 differ- 
ent colors in which it is made). 
Also, for our general information, 
will you state your occupation? 


MONGOL 


Colored PENCILS 


| EBERHARD FABER PENCIL CO. : 
§ Dept. H, 37 Greenpoint Avenue 4 
: Brooklyn, N. Y. : 
a Please send me a free sample of a Mongol § 
. Colored Pencil. (Specify whether Red or ! 
ee ee 
s ' 
; i on we ShGkwuubdbadedeewedssdesseeces i 
| 
; cies vr da daccbows Siaeeceunsdin : 
a 
Dense iNeeieneceneeenkobe een : 
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EBERHARD FABER 








BEGINNING NEXT MONTH 
(THE NOVEMBER ISSUE) 
THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 0} 


Theatre Arts 
Monthly 


WILL BE REDUCED TO 


$2.50 


a year : 
TWO YEAR SUBSCRIPTIONS, $6 


[FOREIGN POSTAGE $1 A 


PRICE PER SINGLE COPY, 35 ca 





YEAR EXTRA| 


E TAKE GREAT PLEASUE| 

in announcing this ne 

lowered price because it 
reflects the growth and success of the magazine after tweng 
vears of continuous publication. More than ever, THEATRE Am 
will be ‘‘the one indispensable magazine of the Theatre” for 
everyone who is interested in the stage either professionally« 
as a theatre-goer. If your present subscription still has som 
months to run, it will be automatically extended to give you 
the advantage ‘of the lowered price. The coupon below is for 
your convenience in renewing — or in entering a new sib] 


scription either for yourself or a friend, at the new price. | 
H 


pie ee eee eee 
E TO: THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY, 40 EAST 49TH STREET, NEW YORK ' 





s ( ©) RENEW PRESENT SUBSCRIPTION ON EXpPIRAIM 
p Please 7 5 ENTER A NEW SUBSCRIPTION 

i for 1) 1 year $3.50 (] 2 years $6.00, beginning with the 

} November (or........ Yissue. | enclose $ 

i Foreign postage $1.00 a year extra | 
NAME 

4 


ADDRESS : 
ee 


THEATRE ARTS - more than 


the one indispensable magaxine of the thm 
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advertisers picase ment THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
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Two tmportant notes on 








Beginning with this issue, the price of the magazine is 
drastically reduced; at the new price, it becomes more 
than ever, ‘‘the one indispensable magazine of the 
theatre’’ — $3.50 a year: $6.00 for two years. 























Theatre Arts Monthly 





In the December issue you'll find these 
among many other notable features: 


THE PROFESSION OF THE Propucer. Part I 
by LOUIS JOUVET 


BACKSTAGE IN THE MovVIEs 
With Sketches and Drawings 
by DOROTHY DORAN WILLIAMS 


Tue Actor Attacks His Part 
IV. Nazimova 


by MORTON EUSTIS 
THE DEsIGNER SETS THE STAGE 
V.. Robert Edmond Jones 
VI. Mordecai Gorelik 
by NORRIS HOUGHTON 
TowARD A COMMUNAL THEATRE 


BROADWAY IN REVIEW 


Tue SCENE IN Europe 


TO: THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY, 40 EAST 49TH STREET, NEW YORK 


)} © ENTER A NEW SUBSCRIPTION 


for 1) 1 year $3.50 FJ 2 years $6.00, beginning with the 
Newnsber SE ee issue. | enclose $........ 


Foreign postage $1.00 a year extra 


i ADDRESS 
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TAMARA 


DAYKARHANOVA’S 
SCHOOL For tHe STAGE 


THE MOSCOW ART THEATRE method of acting 
edepted to the needs of the American theatre student 
end professional! actor, under the direction of 


TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA 
ANDRIUS JILINSKY VERA SOLOVIOVA 


Spring Term Begins January 4 


For Further Information Inquire 
FRANCES DEITZ, Managing Director 


D Daul 


UNIVERSITY 


CHICAGO 
DEPARTMENT OF 


Drama 


David Itkin, Director 
A Professional School with University Prestige 


Professional Training; Acting Technique; 
& preneine 5 “xperience; Public Perform. 


ay “quipped Theatre; Di 

ee Courses; Evening — » 
Semester Openings September and February 
For Bulletin address 


DePAUL UNIVERSITY 
403 —64 E. Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Founded on seventeen years’ successful theatrical 
production of the internationally known Pasadena 


Playhouse... this school is unique in its practical 
training for a career in the theatre . . . whether 
acting, producing, directing, or technical work be 
the goal. We are producing constantly on three 
stages with opening nights attended by talent scouts 
from nearby Hollywood. Many young players have 
gone from Playhouse stages to profitable careers on 
stage,screen and radio. These include Robert Young, 
Victor Jory, Douglass Montgomery, Gloria Stuart, 
Anne Shirley, Onslow Stevens, Randolph Scott and 
others. Two-year course, under experienced faculty 
of twenty, gives thorough training in acting and 


| play production, voice and diction, body control, 


make-up, costume, etc., with special emphasis on 
development of student's individual personality. 
Cultural endowments. . . languages, literature of 
drama, etc., are accented. Course splendidly equips 


| student for any branch of dramaticendeavor.Write 


General Manager for handsome new pictorial cota. 
log and copy of “A Stepping Stone to the Movies.” 
GILMOR BROWN, Director CHAS. F. PRICKETT, Gen. 


PASADENA Convaery Pa Avisos: asa 
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MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 


For 52 Years America’s Leading Institution 
for Dramatic and Expressional Training 


PREPARES FOR ACTING, 


TEACHING, DIRECTING 


FALL TERM OPENS OCTOBER 26 
Catalogue describing all courses from the Secretary 


ROOM 152-G 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 





——_ 


MIKHAIL MORDK 


Ballet Master, Imperial School Mo: 
ates ° ; a sCOw, 
With anislavsky oscow Art Theetr re 


STUDIO OF THE DANCE 
AND MIMO-DRAMA 


COMPLETE BALLET TRAINING 


Children, Beginners 
Foundation for all 









Advanced and Profess ona 
types of dencine 


MIMO-DRAMA CLASSES 


recommended to Stage and Scress : 


nd singers 
REHEARSAL GROUP 
will prepare ballets for performances 


Circular upon Request 


Studio 819 co 
Carnegie Hall New Yous 









































Stage Screen Radio Opera 


Frances 


ROBINSON- 
D Uw F KF “The Great Teacher” 


— DAVID BELASCO 
OVER 25 YEARS A 
MAKER OF STARS 


NDER the methods of this inter- 

nationally famous coach, serious 
students of the drama, ambitious to 
attain stardom, acquire finesse and au- 
thority in the interpretation of difficult 
roles, impossible of realization through 
routine methods. 


To Miss Robinson-Duff's technique 
of teaching is largely attributed the suc- 
cess of a galaxy of brilliant stage and 
screen stars, including: 

Ina Claire, Helen Hayes, Ruth Chatterton, Kath- 
atine Hepburn, Osgood Perkins, Van Heflin, 
Jane Bancroft, Jane Wyatt, Erik Rhodes, Carol 
Stone, Reed Kennedy, Tonio Selwart, 
Charles Collins and many others 


FALL CLASSES NOW 


The dramatic course embraces classes in Technique, 
Pantomime, Interpretation of Roles 
and Stage Direction. 








Individual Instruction: Professional Coach- 

ing for Beginners as well as Advanced Stu- 

dents; Courses for Teachers and Public 
Speakers 





Call, phone or write for literature 
235 East 62nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
RHinelander 4-7900 BUtterfield 8-5940 



























NED 
WAYBURNS 


DANCING, SINGING, RADIO 
AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL 






Class or private instruction under the personal super- 
vision of Nep Waysurn, Ziegfeld Follies producer 
and one of the world’s greatest teachers. Mr. Wayburn 
has coached, directed and helped up the ladder of 
fame such glamorous stars as Fred Astaire, Jeannette 
MacDonald, Eddie Cantor, Mae West, Clifton Webb, 
Grace Moore, W. C. Fields, Fannie Brice, and many 
of the newest stars including Gertrude Niessen, Mary 
Phillips. Nick Long, Jr., Nydia Westman, Georgie 
Tapps, Paulette Goddard, Polly Walters, 
Mason. 

Facilities at Ned Wayburn’s include Demi Tasse 
Theatre and completely equipped Radio Station. 
Opportunities for qualified students > L cone in 
ublie performances throughout the y 

Fr talent analysis, call, phone or wie "(Studio T3) 


625 MADISON AVE., N. Y. 


Bet. S8th & S9th Sts Phone Wickersham 2-430 








Melissa 
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courses for 
professionals — teachers 
amateurs — children 


starting october 
special christmas course 
dec. 21-25, dec. 28-jan. 1 


215 west 11 street 


new york wigman school of dance 








DORIS — CHARLES 
HUMPHREY WEIDMA 


Modern Dance 


For Beginners, Intermediates, 
Professionals 


CHRISTMAS COURSE 
Dec. 23 to Jan. 5 


Academy of Allied Art 


Music, Singing, Drama, Dance, Painting 
349 West 86th Street New York Giy 
SChuyler 4-1216 














KURT JOOSS 
SIGURD LEEDER 
SCHOOL of DANCE 


DARTINGTON HALL, TOTNES, 
DEVON, ENGLAND 


The School of the 
BALLETS JOOSS 


Full 
Dancers and Dance Teachers. 


Professional Education for Stage 


Prospectus and full information may be 
obtained from the American Representa- 
tive, Miss Anna Bogue, 1172 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, or from the Secretary 


of the Jooss Leeder School. 





HILDA SPONG 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


THOROUGH PRACTICAL 
Speech and Voice 
Singing Dancing Fencing 
Pantomime Make-up Acting | 





Stage rehearsals daily 


Regular monthly appearances before invited sudies 
ces. 2nd year students appear in support of proves 
sional company on tour. 


All courses under the personal supervision 
Miss Hilda Spong i 
lf 
Registrations now being made ff 


For catalogue and full intormation, addres 


HILDA SPONG, Director i 
9 East 59th Street New York Gh 


— 














JIIDELAH Rif} 
i ae SPOKEN WORD 


and THEATRE WORKSHOP 
WINTER SCHOOL—Cleveland, Ohio | 


Radio, Theatre, Platform Arts, Teach- 
ing, Self-development. Public per- 
formances monthly. Qualifying 
students accepted by the Cleveland 
Playhouse. Diploma. 


SUMMER SCHOOL — 26th Year—June, | 
July, August. Oak Bluffs, Martha's ” t 
Vineyard Island, Massachusetts. 


\ 








For catalogue address 

MR. PHIDELAH RICE 

1105 Carnegie Hall Cleveland. Ohie | — 
———— 
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